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CAPTAIN J. HENRY SLEEPER. 

Capra J. Henry SLEEPER, who commands the Tenth Mas- 
sachusetts Battery (and whose Portrait we here give, together 
with a sketch of the Battery), is a Bostonian by birth, the son 
of Hon. Jacon SLEEPER, a well-known citizen, and one of the 
members of the Governor's Council with General Banks and 
Mr. ANprew. Captain SLEEPER is twenty-three years of age, 
and has been in the army from the beginning of the war. He 
entered the service as First Lieutenant in the Fifth Massachu- 
setts infantry, one of the first regiments to respond to the call 
for troops, and won praise from his superiors for coolness and 
bravery in the first battle of Bull Run. When his time was 
out he returned home, but almost immediately joined Captain 
Porter's First Massachusetts Light Battery as Lieutenant. 
With this battery he made the entire Peninsular Campaign, and 
was noticed every where for dashing bravery, skill as an artil- 
Jerist, and coolness under fire. 

When new batteries were to be raised, he was called by 
Governor ANDREW, on the recommendation of the division and 
corps generals under whom he had served, to assume command 
of the Texru Massacnusetrs Battery. This battery was 
Jargely recruited from among the hardy seamen of Marblehead, 
Lynn, and other small ports of the State; and sailors are fa- 
mous as artillerists. He drilled his battery carefully and con- 
stantly, and when it came into active service it gained at once 
a reputation for activity and brilliancy of execution. 

In the present campaign SLEEPER’s battery has served with 
the fighting division of the fighting corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, Birney’s Division of Haxcock’s Corps. It was one 
of the very few batteries which would not be denied even in the 
Wilderness battles, but managed by sheer hard work and de- 
termination to take part in those terrible actions, when most of 
the artillery could not be brought to bear on account of the dense 
woods. By its conduct then and ever since, the battery has gain- 
ed the sobriquet from the corps of “the sauey battery.” The 
Times correspondent writes of it the following incident of the 
great fight at Cold Harbor: 

* About nightfall a desperate charge was made by the rebels upon our 
extreme left, where a number of batteries of the Second Corps were in 
position. In front of these guns, and below their level, was an open 
tield. Rather more than half-way across this space ran our line of breast- 
works—at this point not more than one hundred yards from those held 
by the enemy. Every thing was perfectly quict, mutual respect for each 
other's fire preventing unnecessary exposure. Suddenly a perfectly dev- 
ilish volley of musketry was delivered from their works, accompanied 
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by the dismal howling which, in Dixie, has superseded honest cheering, 
and out they came piling over the breast-works, and for a short time 
having things just as they wanted them. Their success was very ehort- 
lived, for in a moment Sieeper's Tenth Massachusetts Battery, ADAMS's 
Rhode Island Battery, Sixth Maine Battery, and others, were potiring 
canister into them in so effective a manner that they. were forced to 
protect themselves in front of our breast-works, from which, later in the 
evening, they were expelled. They must have lost more than a thou- 
sand in this ‘forlorn hope’ of a charge.” 

The New York Evening Post, copying this account, added : 

“The Tenth Massachusetts Battery, commanded by Captain J. HEn- 
ky Steerer, is one of the best in the service. It has been engaged sev- 
enteen times since our army crossed the Rapidan, and was oue of a very 
few batteries which managed to get into the fight of Thuraday and Fri- 
day at the Wilderness. It has come to be called the ‘squcy battery’ in 
Hawnoocg's Corps, of which it is part. A private note from an officer 
of the battery, dated last Thursday, says: ‘Our battery lies two hun- 
dred and fifty yasds in advance of any other battery on this Hue, and 
this position it has held—with the enemy about one hundred and sev- 
enty yards in frout—for five days, against two night and three day ae- 
saulte.’"’ 

Captain SLEEPER is but an example of what qualities the 
events of the war have developed in many of our young men 
of wealth. The only son of wealthy parents, before the war 
broke out he bade fair to lead a life of mere enjoyment. But 
when the sons of Massachusetts were called to arms, he at once 
devoted himself to the service of his country. He soon showed 
that he possessed the qualities needed in a commanding officer. 
His battery has been repeatedly mentioned in general orders, 
not only for its conduct under fire but also for its constant good 
order and efficiency. 





GENERAL ALEXANDER HAYS. 

GENERAL ALEXANDER Hays, who was killed in one of the 
first battles of the present campaign in Virginia, was born in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, about the year 1823, and entered the 
United States Military Academy at West Point during the year 
1840. He graduated: on the 30th of June, 1844, standing No. 
20 in his class. He was a class-mate with his corps command- 
er, General Hancock, and also with General PLuasanron. On 
the 1st of July, 1844, he was appointed a brevet Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Fourth United States Infantry ; and on the 18th 
of June, 1846, was fully commigsioned a Second Lieutenant of 
the Eighth Infantry. He fought during the Mexican war, and 
was brevetted from May 9, 1846, First Lieutenant for gallantry, 
etc., at the battles of Resaca de la Palma and Palo Alto. On 
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the 12th of April, 1848, he resigned his connection 
with the United States Army, and became engaged 
as an iron manufacturer in Venango County, Penn- 
sylvania; but in 1861 again entered the service, 
with a commission as Captain in the Sixteenth In- 
faniry, and at a subsequent date was appointed Col- 
onel of one of the Pennsylvania regiments. He 
fought bravely in all the campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac, gradually advancing in rank, until Sep- 
tember, 1862, when, for gallant conduct at Antietam, 
he was made a Brigatlier-Genera!. At the battle of 
Gettysburg he was in command of the Third Division 
of his corps, and after the wounding of General Has- 
cock was temporarily in command of the corps. 
When the Army of the Potomac was reorganized 
for the present campaign, General Hays was placed 
in command of the Second Brigade, Brrney’s Third 
Division, Second Corps, under General Hancock. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 


We. print below the letter of the Committee 
of the National Union Convention in- 
forming Mr. Lixcotn of his nomination, and 
the President’s reply. His unanimous renom- 
ination by a great popular assembly after three 
years’ administration of the Government is the 
most honorable and substantial approval of the 
general policy of that administration. The re- 
ply, therefore, is short, simple, and dignified. 
The President neither explains nor defends his 
policy. It has been open to the country, and 
the country is content. Having seen him faith- 
ful and wise in the past, aud understanding the 
infinitely difficult circumstances cf his position, 
loyal men do not fear to trust him in the future. 

The single explanation which the President 
makes in his reply is in regard to the resolution 
of the Convention upon the French movements 
in Mexico. ‘That resolution expressed in the 
strongest terms the popular jealousy of all for- 
eign monarchical intervention upon this conti- 
nent as menacing our peace and independence. 
The President replies that, while fully concur- 
ring in the resolution, he ought to prevent mis- 
understanding by adding that his executive ac- 
tion upon the subject will be unchanged ‘so 
long as the state of facts shall leave that posi- 
tion pertinent and applicable.” In other words, 
he does not propose to go to war with France 
under present circumstances, nor idly threaten 
to goto war. His position is the true and dig- 
nified one for the Government of the United 
States. 

The President pays a just and touching trib- 
ute to the soldiers and sailors whom neither he 
nor the country can too heartily honor. And 
like all that he says or writes, this letter will 
commend the President only more nearly to the 
heart of the people whom he serves so faithfully 
and well. 


Hon. Abraham Lincoln: 
* Sm,—The National Union Convention, which assembled 
in Baltimore on the 7th of June, 1864, has instructed us to 
- inform you that you were nominated with enthusiastic 
unanimity for the Presidency of the United States, for 
four years from the 4th of March next. 

The resolutions of the Convention, which we have al- 

ready had the honor of placing in your hands, are a full 
and clear statement of the principles which inspired its 
action, and which, as we believe, the great body of Union 
men in the country heartily approve. - Whether those res- 
olutions express the national gratitude to our soldiers and 
sailors; or the national scorn of compromise with rebels, 
and consequent dishonor; or the patriotic duty of union 
and success; whether they approve the Proclamation of 
Emuncipation, the Constitutional amendment, the employ- 
ment of former elaves as Union soldiers, or the solemnob- 
ligation of the Government promptly to redress the wrongs 
of every soldier of the Union of whatever color or race; 
whether they declare the inviolability of the pledged faith 
of the nation, or offer the national hospitality to the op- 
pressed of every land, or urge the union by railroad of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans; whether they recommend 
public economy and vigorous taxation, or assert the fixed 
popular opposition to the establishment by armed forée of 
foreign monarchies in the immediate neighborhood of the, 
United States, or declare that those only are worthy of 
official trust who approve unreservedly the views and pol- 
icy indicated in the resolutions,—they were equally hailed 
with the heartinese of profound conviction, 

Believing with you, Sir, that this is the people's war for 
the maintenance of a Government which you have justly 
described as ‘+ of the people, by the people, for the people,” 
we are very eure that you will be glad to know, not only 
from the resolutions themselves, but from the singular 
harmony and enthusiasm with which they were adopted, 
how warm is the popular welcome of every measure in the 
prosecution of the war, which is as vigorous, unmistaka- 
ble, and unfaltering as the national purpose itself. No 
right, for instance,,is so precious and sacred to the Amer- 
ican heart as that of personal liberty. Its violation is re- 
garded vith just, instant, and universal jealousy. Yet im 
this bour of peril every faithful citizen concedes that, for 
the sake of national existence and the common welfare, 
individual liberty may, as the Constitution provides in 
case of rebellion, be sometimes summarily constrained, 
asking only with painful anxiety that in every instance, 
and to the least detail, that absolutely necessary power 
shall not be hastily or unwisely exercised. 

We believe, Sir, that the honest will of the Union men 
of the country was never more truly represented than in 
this Convention. Their purpose we believe to be the over- 
torow of armed rebels in the field, and the security of per- 
manent peace and union by liberty and justice under 
the Constitution. That these results are to be achieved 
amidst cruel perplexities they are fully aware. That they 
are to be reached only by cordial unanimity « vounsel is 
undeniable. That good men may sometimes differ as to 
the means and the time they know. That in the conduct 
of all human affairs the highest duiy is to determine, in 


New York, 14th June, 1664. 


ing too fast for some, now too slowly for others, they have 


cious, faithful, just; leaning upon the heart of the great 
mass of the people, and satisfied to be moved by its mighty 
tions. 


pulsa! 

It is for this reason that, -long before the Convention 
met, the popular instinct had plainly indicated you as its 
candidate; and the Convention, therefore, merely, recorded 
the popular will. Your character and career prove your 
unswerving fidelity to the cardinal principles of American 
Liberty and of the American Constitution. In the name 
of that Liberty and Constitution, Sir, we earnestly request 
your acceptance of this nomination ; reverently commend- 
ing our beloved country, and you, its Chief Magistrate, 
with all its brave sons who, on sea and land, are faithfully 
defending the good old American cause of equal rights, to 
the blessing of Almighty God. 

We are, Sir, respectfully, 
Your friends and fellow-citizens, 


Wiit1am Dennison, Ohio, Chairman, 
Josiau DrumMonpd, Maine. 
Tuomas E. Sawyer, New Hampshire. 
Brap_ey BargLow, Vermont. - 
A. H. Buttock, Massachusetts. 
A. M. Gamme.t, Rhode Island. 
C. 8. Busunet, Connecticut. 

° G. W. Crrtis, New York. 
W. A. Newer, New Jersey. 
Henry Jounson, Pennsylvania. 
N. B. Surrners, Delaware. 
W. L. W. Szasrook, Maryland. 
Joun F. Hume, Missouri. 
G. W. Hrre, Kentucky. 
E. P. Trrrz, Ohio. 
Cyrus M. ALLEN, Indiana. 
W. Busunz1t, Illinois. 
L. P. ALEXANDER, Michigan. 
A. W. Raspa.t, Wisconsin. 
A. Oxtver, Iowa. 
Tuomas Stupson, Minnesota. 
Joun Brpwe tt, California. 
Tuomas H. Pearne, Oregon. 
Leroy Kramer, West Virginia. 
A. C. Witper, Kansas. 
M. M. Brigen, Tennessee, 
J. P. Greves, Nevada. 
A. A. Atoouna, Louisiana. 
A. 8. Pappoog, Nebraska, 
VALENTINE DELL, 
Joun A. Nyg, Colorado. 
A. B, SLOANAKER, Utah. 


Executives Mawson, Wasnineron, June 27, 1864. 
Hon. William Dennison and others, a Committee of the 
National Union Convention: 

GenTLEMEN,—Your letter of the 14th instant, formally 
notifying me that I have been nominated by the Conven- 
tion you represent for the Presidency of the United States 
for four years from the fourth of March next, has been re- 
ceived. The nomination is gratefully accepted, as the 
Resolutions of the Convention—called the platform—are 
heartily approved. 3 
While the resolution in regard ‘to the supplanting of 
republican government upon the Western Continent is 
fully concurred in, there might be misunderstanding were 
I not to say that the position of the Government in rela- 
tion to the action of France in Mexico as assumed through 
the State Department and indorsed by the Convention, 
among the measures and acts of the Executive, will be 
faithfully maintained so long as the state of facts shall 
leave that position pertinent and 

I am especially gratified that the soldier and the seaman 
were not forgotten by the Convention, as they forever must 
and will be remembered by the grateful country for whose 
salvation they devote their lives. 

Thanking you for the kind and complimentary terms in 
which you have communicated the nomination and other 


_ proceedings of the Convention, I subscribe myself, 


Your obedient servant, 
AxseansaM Lixcotn, 





THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Tue great Anniversary returns, and finds 
the sons of the revolutionary leaders defending 
the august and eternal principles of Liberty for 
which their fathers fought. The Union and 
Constitution have, in the course of human events, 
become identified with freedom for all men ; and 
to maintain the Union is to secure the liberty 
of the people, and to overthrow, a treacherous 
and factious aristocracy which made the salva- 
tion of their special privilege the pretext for de- 
stroying the common government. 

It is not useless to refresh our remembrance 
of the exact principle of the Revolution, because 
it is still pleaded as an excuse for the rebels. 
Earl Russet, in his late speech in reply to 
Lord CranricarbeE, after declaring that his 
lordship’s confusion of mind upon the subject of 
aid to belligerents was almost inexcusable, fell 
instantly into a still more melancholy muddle. 
Earl Russet says: 

“Only a few years ago the Americans were in the habit, 
on the Fourth of July, of celebrating the promulgation of 
the Declaration of Independence, and some eminent friends 
of mine never failed to make eloquent and stirring orations 
on those occasions. I wish, while they kept up a useless 
ceremony—for the present generation of Englishmen are 
not responsible for the War of Independence—that they 
had inculeated upon their own minds that they should not 
go to war with 4,000,000, 5,000,000, of 6,000,000 of their 
fellow-countrymen who want to put the principles of 1776 


into operation as regards themselves,” 

Now what were the principles of 1776? They 
were mainly these, that governments rightfully 
exist by the consent of the governed; and that 
when governmental oppression is intolerable, and 
legal redress is hopeless, a people may take up 
arms to obtain relief by force. British taxation 
without tation was an unquestionable 
blow at the root of all civil liberty in the colo- 
nies. They remonstrated, strugyled, tried and 
exhausted every legal form and all hope of re- 
dress; and then armed, and fought, and sepa- 
rated. The argument was complete. The Brit- 
ish Constitution provided no other remedy, and 
revolution was justifiable. : 

Now, if his Lordship will give ear, the plea of 
the rebels is not oppression—for until they re- 
belled they were themselves the Government. 
They have hhever pretended that they were in- 
jured by a single act of the Government of the 
United States against which they have risen. 
They have consequently never sought redress. 
But, stripped of all subterfuge, they saw that the 





great mass of the people were opposed to the 


seen you throughout this tremendous contest patient, saga- 





further extension and strengthening of the sys- 
tem of human slavery upon this continent, and 
so—unwilling that the consent of the people 
should be the basis of the Government—declar- 
ing that each State was and always had been 
sovereign, and might secede when it pleased, 
they caused several States to declare their se- 
cession; thus asserting as a grave principle of 
political polity a pretense which could not be 
acknowledged for a moment in any individual 
agreement. 

It was a rebellion, his Lordship will remem- 
ber, against a Government which exists by the 
consent of the governed, and in which the voice 
of the majority signifies that consent. The 
rebels do not pretend that they are a majority 
of the people represented in that government, 
but only of a certain part of the people; as if a 
majority in Yorkshire should rise against the 
British empire and then plead the necessity of 
the consent of the people to the government. 
Who are the people under the Government 
against which this rebellion is directed? They 
are plainly a majority of all the citizens, not 
the majority of a sectional minority. There is 
indeed no more justification for the rebellion 
upon the right of the people to be governed by 
their own consent than there is for an insurrec- 
tion in any street of London against the lawful 
municipal authority. The rebellion is the re- 
pudiation of the principle of popular consent as 
the rightful source of government. 

The rebel leaders, with Mr. Catuoun their 
father, have indeed long asked, ‘‘ what shall 
protect the minority from the tyranny of a ma- 
jority?” The answer is, the general welfare. 
The whole American system proceeds upon the 
ground that an intelligent people knows what is 
best for its general interest much better than any 
single man, or body of men, or section of coun- 
try can know. Its claim is not that it is abso- 
lutely perfect, but that, in view of human na- 
ture and of the Iesson of history, the rule of an 
intelligent majority secures, upon the whole, 
greater justice to every individual and a higher 
average of common well-being than any other 
form of government that has been tried. 

His Lordship, and the other skeptics of the 
popular principle at home and abroad, may as- 
sert that ours is not a purely Democratic Gov- 
ernment or rule of the simple majority. They 
will remind us that ours is a mixed system, to 
which states as well as individuals are parties. 
But his Lordship will not forget that the people 
of this country, who are the primary source of 
political power, while conferring a portion of 
that power upon the States have committed the 
supreme sovereignty to the United States. The 
United States are hot a league or a confederacy 
or a partnership, but a Union. The precedeuts 
of Greece and of the Middle Ages in Italy, of 
the Batavian republic, of the Hanseatic League, 
and of the German confederations, indeed, all 
precedents whatever of confederated States hith- 
erto known are of no value in considering the 


‘American Union. Our fathers had seen the 


crumbling and shadowy and ineffective con- 
federacies of ancient and modern times. They 
had the fatal experience of their own clumsy 
and powerless confederacy, and, warned by the 
inevitable perils of any League of States in 
which the States, as such, had any contrcl- 
ling veto, it rejected them all. The American 
Union blended separate States into a nation, 
with every national prerogative and power. By 
Union we mean nation. To be a Union man 
is to be a national man. To save the Union is 
to save the nation. 

The plea of absolute and final State sover- 
eignty, which is made the excuse of this rebel- 
lion, is a plea expressly invented for the pur- 
pose of justifying rebellion. It was a sophism | 
intended to confuse the minds of an ignorant 
and prejudiced part of the population. States 
and nation, og union, are twin forms under 
which the people choose to exercise their pow- 
er. Behind both are the people, and the same 
people. Evidently they do not mean that any 
portion of them shall assert a radical separa- 
tion upon the ground of their action as a Stage. 
They assert, as they feel, their solidality. South 
Carolina is a room in the house which shall not 
and can not be erected into a separate dwelling. 

With his Lordship’s permission the inexcus- 
able confusion of Lord Cianricarpe’s mind 
has extended to his own, and he could as le- 
gitimately excuse a London pickpocket for re- 
sisting the English law by the principles of ’76 
as justify a larger rebellion against the laws of 
another country upon the same ground. A fleet 
of pirates are as much murderous outlaws as 
one cut-throat, The means and method of sub- 
Jugating them into obedience to the law must 
be proportioned to their numbers, their deverm- 
ination, and their resources. Consequently in 
our case the suppression of the rebellion has as- 
sumed the form and operations of war. But 
nib. oy Nade SHeERman are still do- 

ing only the work of a national 
are enforcing the laws. ‘They pape: ae 
the will of the people. Among the hot hills 
of Georgia and in the blazing front of. Peters- 
burg they are asserting the original American 
doctrine, the principles of 1776, that govern- 
ments exist by the consent of the governed, and 
that the natural rights of all the people shall 
= be destroyed by the furious passion of a 
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OUR LOSSES IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


A Favorite trick of the enemies of the Goy. 
ernment is to whisper with mysterious shrugs 
and starts that our losses in Grant’s campaign 
have been “awful,” “‘murderous,” “ unprece- 
dented.” Indeed, if we should rely upon the 
truth of some of the absurd stories told by clum. 
sy Copperheads, whose desire of our defeat is 
stronger than their arithmetic, General Grayr 
would now have about 15,000 men left. Un- 
fortunately, a correspondent of the Tribune, writ- 
ing from the Army of the Potomac on the 11th 
of,May, in the wild excitement of the tremen- 
dous battles, said that our losses so far were 
40,000; and this number was conspicuously 
printed among the headings of the army news 
in the Tribune of May 12. This report was in- 
stantly seized and magnified by rebel sympathy, 
and the apostles of ‘‘ peace” immediately threw 
up their eyes and hands at such fratricidal slaugh. 
ter. Thestory was sent by them to their friends 
abroad ; and in his late hostile speech in the Brit- 
ish House of Lords, Lord CLanricarpe stated 
that in the opening of the contest 40,000 had 
been sacrificed. Such rumors are pernicious, 
and the more so that if is perfectly easy to cir- 
culate them with an air of defying contradiction. 

Will those, therefore, who are so ready to 
hope or to fear that our loss has been dispro- 
portioned to such a campaign calmly reflect 
that on the 20th of May General Grant in- 
formed the War Department that his loss in 
killed and missing had been overstated, and 
that on the 23d of May Secretary Stanton an- 
nounced that the army was fully as strong and 
more completely equipped than when the cam- 
paign opened; while on the 27th of June, after 
the reverse at the Weldon Railroad—one of the 
episodes that occur in every victorious cam- 
paign — Assistant Secretary Dana announces 
that the rebel force is not more than two-thirds 
of Grant’s, that our losses during the previous 
week were unimportant in a military view, and 
that there are 51,000 rebel prisoners in our 
hands. There is official information that our 
loss in killed from the Rapidan to the James 
was not more than 4000, the casualties of every 
kind at the most 50,000, and the deaths of the 
wounded about 2000, or from four to five per 
cent. Of the wounded a large proportion are 
only temporarily disabled. % 

These facts should be borne in mind, as also 
the ease with which stories of disaster are mag- 
nified and distorted. That the great cause is 
maintained by a sad loss of life and wide be- 
reavement and desolation is but too true. But 
it is no legs true that the parricides wlio are 
striking at the common parent are themselves 
terribly shattered, and that the hand which 
holds them now is one they can not hope to 
shake off. God grant a speedy end to this nec- 
essary war in the triumph of the natjon and 
Liberty over rebellious slavery! But by every 
drop.of heroic blood shed for us we are conse- 
crated to the accomplishment of the purpose 
which makes the war holy, 





THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


Waite Richmond is not taken there are those 
who declare General Grant’s campaign a fail- 
ure. That his object was and is to oceupy that 
city and to destroy Lzn’s army is undoubtedly 
true; and equally so that he has not yet suc- 
ceeded. If that is failure, his campaign has 
failed exactly as the rebellion has failed. That 
counted upon cotton, European support, and the 
demoralization, party-spirit, and division of the 
North, and intended to accomplish a revolution 
without a serious struggle. It has been utterly 
disappointed and baffled. For three years it has 
been wrestling with all its strength. Its spirit, 
its prospects, and its territory have alike dimin- 
ished. . Are any of the gentlemen who prochim 
Grant's failure ready to acknowledge that of 
the rebellion? No; they are not. They in- 
form us that the rebellion is virtually successful. 
The ground of the assertion is that it is still 
fighting. But if such reasoning proves that Lee 
has succeeded, how can it prove that Grant has 
failed? He has not taken Richmond, and the 
‘* Confederacy” is not acknowledged. The point 
is still disputed. Neither contestant has wholly 
succeeded ; neither has entirely failed. 

But viewéd merely as a military movement 
how do the facts appear? Gnranr crossed the 
Rapidan, hoping to route Lrz’s army and ad- 
vance upon Richmond. Lez fell upon Grants 
flank, hoping to destroy him, and advance upon 
Washington. After two days’ fierce fighting 
Grant forces bre back, or Lee, unable to hold 
himself upon the Rapidan, retires to Spottsyl- 
vania, his second line. Grant tries Lex’s pos!- 
tion there and, then flanks him. Lee falls back 
to his third line at the North Anna. GraxtT 
flanks him and Lex retires to his fourth line 
upon the Chickahominy. Grant tries that pos'- 
tion, and then flanks him again, foreing Lee to 
meet him at Petersburg. Now did not Lex 
prefer to defeat Grant isolated upon the south 
bank of the Rapidan, fifty miles from Richmond 
rather than to meet him at Petersburg fifteen 
miles from Richmond clgse to his best base and 
with a fleet and ButLer’s intrenchments to sup- 
porthim? If Lez has had Grawt just where 
he wanted him, was it in the Wilderness, or at 
fipottsylvania, or the North Anna, or the Chick- 
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ahominy, that he wanted him? for the remark 
has been made of each successive position. That 
he has him at Petersburg just where he wanted 
him has not yet been asserted, for in the last 
movement of Grant, Lex was as utterly out- 
generaled as Pore was by SronewaLt Jack- 
son in the summer campaign of 1862: 

The generalship of Lxx in this campaign con- 
sists in a timely but baffled attack upon Grant's 
advancing column at the Rapidan; and from 
that day, Friday, the 6th°of May, a continual 
falling back to intrenchments in consequence of 
the swiftness and surprise of Grant’s combina- 
tions. ‘There was indeed nothing else for him 
to do, but to do it shows no remarkable general- 
ship. If Lex had advanced instead of Grant, 
and had flanked Grant from Culpepper to War- 
renton and from Warrenton to Manassas, and 
from Manassas, swinging round across the Po- 
tomac, were now threatening Washington from 
Bladensburg, we should hardly have considered 
that falling steadily back under such flankings 
was an illustrious proof of great generalship 
upon, the part of Grant. But if, when Lez 
swung along Grant's flank and crossed the Po- 
tomac, Grant knew nothing of it, but prepared 
to meet him at Alexandria, the best possible 
thing for us to do when Lee turned up at Bla- 
densburg would be to say that now Grant 
had him just where he wanted him. 

This was precisely the case with Lez. When 
Grant disappeared from before his Chickahom- 
iny lines he did not know it. When the day 
broke and showed him that Grant was gone, 
he sent out his skirmishers for several miles. 
When he had made sure of the movement of 
Grant's entire army, he hastened to meet him 
upon the north bank of the James, and while he 
was forming his line there, General Grant, by 
one of the most daring and triumphant military 
movements in history, had crossed the James 
River, and lifting his army out of the deadly 
swamps of the Chickahominy, had planted it 
upon the pleasant, open country around Peters- 
burg, resting directly upon the most accessible 
base, and flanked by the Union fleet. Manifestly 
the best thing for the rebels and their Northern 
friends to say, under the circumstances, is, that 
at last Lex has Grant just where he wants him. 

Further developments of this most exciting 
campaign will doubtless rapidly appear. As 
yet it is simply undecided. To call it a failure 
at this point is as foolish as to eail the rebellion 
a success. The campaign is a failure exactly 
as that against Vicksburg was until Vicksburg 
fell; exactly as every enterprise fails until it 
succeeds, 








A SOUTH CAROLINA ODE FOR 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

A rew weeks since we published part of the fol- 
lowing ode, attributed by a correspondent in New 
Jersey to the late Hon. Tuomas S, Grame of 
South Carolina. It was not written by him, how- 
ever, but by the late Rev. Samven Guan of 
Charleston. Originally written for the Fourth of 
July during the rage of nullification, we gladly re- 
produce it, after thirty-three years, for the Fourth 
of July during the civil war of secession. The 
friend who sends it to us remarks that this ode has 
kept one South Carolinian, at least, true to the 


Union. 
UNION ODE. 
VOMP@SED FOR THR UNION PARTY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Sune Jyty 4, 1831. 
Ara—" Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled.” 
Hail, our 's natal morn, 
Hail, thou not yob torn, 
t 
Waving o'er the free! 
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Amonc the most important of the new books is 
the “ Savage Africa” of Mr. W. Wixwoop Rerapz, 
republished by the Harrzrs. It is a most interest- 


Reape makes his bow in this manner: ‘If I have 
any merit, it is that of having been rons my | 
man about town to make a bona fide tour'in West- 
ern Africa: to travel in that agreeable and salu- 


brious country with no special object and at his own 























expense; to. flaner in the virgin forest; to flirt with 
pretty savages, and to smoke his cigar 
This preface he dates from “the Con- 
servative Club ;” and his African journey was evi- 
dently made in much the same spirit as the Nor- 
wegian and Far West journeys of other clever young 
Englishmen, whose ; 
with the round of London life, but feels in its blood 
an impulse of the old Vikings and explorers. Mr. 
READE writes himself a fellow of the Geographical 
Society of London, and a correspondent of that of 
Paris, which may be considered his credentials as 
His course was partly that of Du 
CHAILLv, and was confined to the western coast. 
His book is extremely interesting, and his specula- 
tions, fortified by facts of observation, upon the 
origin, character, and capacity of the negro, for 
whom he has a very unnecessary and amusing con- 
tempt, are curious and sometimes new. 
prising, quick, clear-sighted, he sees every thing 
that is to be seen if he does not think all that is to 
He holds, for instance, that a law 
making the slave-trade a crime is “‘ brutal and ab- 
But a clever dandy of the Conservative 
Club lounging through savage Africa must be al- 
lowed his little paradoxes. 
or statesman, or poet that Mr. Reape is to be com- 
mended, but as a traveler and a raconteur. 
he forgets the Club and his manly qualities come 
into play, he is one of the pleasantest companions 
His style is flowing and lucid. 
never a bore either with philosophy or pedantry, 
and his addition to our knowledge of Western Af- 
rica is really substantial and valuable. 
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It is not as a thinker, 
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rates, 
movement Wilson's division of 
cavalry struck the railroad by a circuitous route, and tore 
up the rails for some distance, 


was met b ee 
came direction, Beauregard 


At last accounts our guns were firing into the bridge at 
as some heavy artil 


<e 


Our advance to the left 
my = Lee's army in the 


**Cousin Phillis” (Harrer & Broruers) is ¢ 
delicate little love story, attributed by the London 
papers, without denial, to Miss ANNA THACKERAY, 
written with a simplicity of plot and purity of style 
not unworthy of her father’s daughter. 
bly printed, and is a charming book for the cars or 
for a morning by the sea. 


ceased the rebels made a ainst ‘ 
which was repulsed with ame thy a  anee Ths 
See Oe oe Suwee wane many of hams boys un- 
President Lincoln’s Administration,” by Hexry no Wotnaotey the 984 denne 
J. Raymonp (Dersy & Miter), is an admirable 
summary of the official career of Mr. Lrxcotn. It 
contains his important letters and minor speeches, 
aad is a most convenient political hand-book of the 
times. It is a striking vindication of the remark- 
able ability of the President, whom the friends of 
Jerrerson Davis characterize as “a joker,” with 
the same propriety that a cavalier would have con- 
temptuously called CromwELL a man with a wart 


the 1st of July proximo till the 
which latter period it will be 
.—On incomes the tax is five per 


Under the title of “ Pulpit Ministrations,” the 
Harpers publish two stately volumes of sermons 
by Dr. Garprver Sprrxe, one of the most noted of 
modern New York clergymen. They 
Christian doctrine and duty which will com- 
mend themselves to the hearty sympathy of the 
large religious communion of which the Doctor is 

an illustrious ornament. 


Mr. Parton's “Life and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin” (Mason Brorners), is an elaborate 
work ; but the copious treatment is justified by the 
unparalleled charm of the subject, for the lives of 
few men are so constantly and variously interesting 
as Franxuin’s, Mr, Parron’s delightful sympa- 
thy with his theme; his good sense and mother wit, 
his lively and picturesque style, and his conscien- 
tious habit of saturating his mind with all accessible 

have enabled him to write what must 
become the standard biography of the most Ameri- 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGE, 
General Sherman's army is still confronted by the Ken- 
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The Guide-Book of the Central Railroad of New 
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book shows him exactly where and how to go, and 
what to see. It is a trip which, if better known, 
uch oftener taken. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM THE NAVY AGENT. 





itt 


opinion utfavorable, 
conduct of the Navy Agency at this port until, in 
the first place, I can find out what offenses I am ac- 
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GENERAL GRANT'S CAMPAIGN—TRANSPORTATION OF HANCOCK’S CORPS ACROSS THE JAMES AT WILCOX’S LANDING.—Sxercuep sr W Wena Paes €0) 
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THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL HAYS,—(See Finest Pacer.) 


GENERAL GRANT'S CAMPAIGN—LANDING OF CATTLE FOR THE USE OF THE ARMY.—Sxerouzp sy Witisam Wacp.—(See Pace 442.) 
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QUITE ALONE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


dion 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE BLANK HEART OF THE SCAPE-GRACE. 


Epoar was left to enjoy the remainder of his 
Chambertin alone. He did ample justice to it, 
and was further privileged to smoke his cigar— 
a favor not extended to any other male visitor. 
It was perhaps as well, for the sake of peace 
and quiet, that the baroness did not ‘ receive” 
when Edgar favored the establishment with his 
presence. ‘To tell the truth, he rather alarmed 
ihe feeble old ladies and gentlemen who com- 

ed his grand-aunt’s social circle. He was 4 
ittle too boisterous, and a little too insolent; 
and the old ladics and gentlemen, who were 
high-spirited, albeit feeble, declined, sometimes 
with considerable warmth, to bow to hfs dicta- 
tion. But to his aunt he must always be Lord 
Paramount. She invariably deferred to him. 
He could never be in the wrong. Was he not 
her grand-nephew, the only being upon earuh 
left to remind her of her English kindred ? 

The outbreak of the great French revolution 
had fonnd Madame de Kergolay young, beautiful, 
and the wife of a nobleman of ancient descent 
and great wealth, distinguished in arms, and high 
in his sovereign’s favor. In the haughty prov- 
ince of Brittany there was no estate better tend- 
ed, and no chitean more stately, than 
to the Kervolave o* Veyx Sablons. The baron- 
ess bore her husband two daughters. were 
destined to mate with nobles of as illustrious a 
line as their own. The revolution came sweep- 

ing down like a crimson deltuge on society, and 
any he ore its waves. et de Ker- 
golay emigr leaving his wife infant 
children concealed npy en ent in Paris. | The 











manor-house of Vieux Sablons was sacked by 
the revolutionary troops, taken by a. band of 
Chouan nts, besieged, captured, its defend- 
ers slaughtered, itself at last gutted, fired, and de- 
molishéed from basement to coping-stone. The 
convent in which Madame de Kergolay and her 
daughters had taken refuge was suppressed by the 
Convention, and the nuns were driven forth with 
blows and insults, some to perish of starvation, 
many to die on the Place de la Révolution. The 
Baron de Kergolay left the emigrant camp of 
Condé in disguise, and sought his wife in Paris. 
He was discovered, flung into Conciergerie, 
and guillotined. Her husband’s brothers, and 


poor 
said, choked them. When Fouquier Tinville de- 


to tive scaffold, when the fall of Robespierre ob- 


tained for her a reprieve, ultimately 
enlarged into a Bat she was not the 
less a proscribed and ruined ci-devant. She 


herself used to describe how she had begged for 
alms on the Quai des Orfévres. After a period of 
unutterable privation and destitution, a fri 
found her out and stealthily her. That 
friend was her former footman Vieux Sa- 
blons, Thomas Prudence. He had 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING GENERAL GRANT'S CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 





and grown wealthy even. The had 
cast him, too, on the waves, but he had been 
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strong and buoyant, and battled with them, and, 
clinging to spars and hen-coops, had been saved. 
A portion of the sequestrated manor of Vieux 
Sablons was bestowed upon him by the Conven- 
tion. He was looked upon with horror by the 
loyalist peasants as an acquirer of the national 
domains. Half a dozen attempts were maile to 
assassinate him. He took army contracts, and 
waxed rich, and was hated Chouannerie. 
His house was decorated fragments of the 
rich furniture and fittings of the chateau of Vieux 
Sablons. He was a stanch republican. He con- 
—_ a furnish his old mistress with 
funds a to reach England, and duri 
fall st Napoleon, enciy van 1796 othe 

twe he con- 
veyed to her no less a =k poy 
sai 


, the articles he 

dismantled chateau, and send 

them to her whom he still called his chatelaine 
benefactress. 








ty, had ruined him. On the profits of his army 
contracts he had started a cotton manufactory. 
He might have become a second Richard Lenoir ; 
but peace came, and Manchester, all prohibi- 
tive and protective enactments notwithstanding, 
_—- nose of smoking brick into France, and 


Prudence was ruined. Madame de 
Kergolay hastened to the succor of the man who 
had saved her from starvation. But Thomas 
was old, and wanted little. ‘‘I am sick of com- 
merce,” he said. ‘* My failure is a punishment 
for having taken contracts under usurper. 
Diantre! how the rouleaux used to roll in, 


I did in the days when you 
of Vieux Sablons.” 
‘You shall be my friend and adviser in the 


Sablons should be his very obedient, humbl« 
obsequious, and contemned servant, A hundred 
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possessed had been given te her by the worn- 
out lackey; but he treated him with calm and 
disdainful insolence. ‘‘ Well,” he would some- 
times acknowledge, when remonstrated with by 
his grand-aunt for some unusual act of contu- 
meliousness toward the ancient servitor, ‘‘ per- 
haps he had at one time rendered some sort of 
service to the family. But it was ever so long 
ago. Besides, it was his duty; and the roman- 
tic kind of gratitude was only possible in virtu- 
ous dramas at the Gymnase.” I wonder what 
would become of the world if acts of duty such 
as Thomas Prudence had performed were only 
possible in virtuous dramas at a play-house! 
One most salient characteristic of Edgar Grey- 
faunt would be overlooked if it were omitted to 
mention that he entertained a profound oe 
for the people among whom he was domiciled. 
He went into French society, and of the best,. 
because his relationship to Madame de Kergolay 
opened to him dozens of doors in France, while 
his English appellation would have been quite 
in like regard in the country of his 
irth. He spoke French a because he 
had been brought up at the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand; but no protectionist farmer had ever a 
livelier dislike and heartier contempt for the 
French than Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt. He held 
the Greyfaunts of Lancashire to be infinitely su- 
perior in point of extraction, status, and polish, 
not only to the Kergolays, but to all the Rohans, 
Noailles, Condés, or Montmorencys in the Libro 
d@’Oro of France. As, however, it was only the 
allowance his grand-aunt made him that kept 
him from starving, he resigned himself to his lot, 
and contented himself with abusing and sneer- 
ing at the people in whose midst he lived. ‘I 
have a turn for drawing and painting,” he would 
remark to such English exquisites as he from 
time to time met in Paris; ‘‘and so, as a gen- 
tleman must do something in a country where 
there are no field-sports worth having, and the 
Church is impossible, and Literature is snuffy 
and vulgar, and the Bar low, I moved the old 
lady to place me with Delaroche, who lets me 
do what I like, and makes much of me. In 
France, you know, it is the custom for artists to 
go into society. David, the scoundrel, was a 
baron; and so was Gros; and they give Us a 
plentiful share of crosses and red ribbons. A 
fellow doesn’t mind going in for art if he’s looked 
oP to, and is decorated, and goes to court, and 
1 that kind of thing. But it wouldn’t do in 


keep the pain dark.” 
expelled of ry ieti 
exquisite friends wo 

very sensibly, and that so long as he remained 
in that confounded hole, meaning it was 
just as well to spoil canvas as to do ing at 
all. But he must never forget, they told him, 
what he owed to society, and when the old 
(meaning his grand-aunt) died, and cut up 

he would return to his native country, live as a 
gentleman should, and keep the paint-pots very 
dark indeed. 

Prince Edgar had come to the end of his second 
cigar, and of the Chambertin too; he had taken 
his coffee, his petit verre, and his chasse. It was 
nearly ten o'clock. On his condescending visits 
the vigils of the Marais were prolonged until 
eleven, and it now occurred to him that he might 
join the ladies. ‘‘ There will be that id old 
abbé prosing away as usual,” he rem with 
a yawn, ‘‘but I suppose I must endure him.” 
Presently a bitter smile came over him at the 
thought that he had spoken of Lily as one of the 
a ” ‘Who was the little thing? He would 
ask Vieux Sablons. 

** A protégée of Madame la Baronne,” replied 
the servitor, with a low bow. 

“Charity, I suppose?” continued the young 


man. 

“The ugual charity and benevolence of Ma- 
dame la Baronne,” replied Thomas, laying re- 
spectful emphasis on the words. 

‘“‘Ah! my good aunt does not consider that 
her charity has a tendency to eat her natural 
heirs out of house and home. Upon my word, 
her house is a for the fame, the nit, 
and the blind. . I do believe that half the people 
who come here are no better than a pack of old 
— My friends call this — the Dépét 
de Mendicite. Who is that Babette, for in- 
stance ?” 

“Charity,” repeated Vieux Sablons, “but a 
very porn and faithful servant.” = 

** As also deem yourself, no doubt, my 
most exemplary Vieux Sablons,”’ said Edgar, as 
he lazily rose. “I wonder where my aunt 
icked up that little English girl? you 
now ?” . 

“No, Sir,” responded the ex-contractor, tell- 
ing, with the purest intentions, a deliberate false- 
ood 


‘Out of the gutter, I presume. My aunt is 
not particular. She prefers rags to ermine. 
The little thing is passable. What do you 
think, hey?” 

“Monsieur is good enough to say so.” 

“She is more than passable, most respectable 
fox. Is there any kissing allowed in the pan- 
try ?” 

“T respect my mistress and benefactress, I re- 
spect youth and innocence, and I respect my- 
self,” said the old man, in a low voice. 

“The first we know all about; it is an old 
story. The second is youth and innocence’s 
affair. The third concerns , and is no 
very important matter. Well, I will go and see 
the little thing, and draw her out. Upon my 


honor she is a great deal more than passable. 
And flinging his napkin on the table he con- 
descended to stroll into the drawing-room. 
“‘Monsieur Edgar Greyfaunt,” muttered the 
old servant, as he clattered to and fro with the 
phernalia of the table, putting 
in its place in cupboard and pantry, “ 


thing 


gentilhomme; and the grand-nephew of my be- 

loved mistress; and clever, and handsome, and 

; but, ae ae word, I think 
heart this 


generous, and 
ave him courage for a bolder thought. 

* And, upon my word, Monsieur Edgar Grey- 

t,”” he concluded, “‘my private opinion is, 

i scoundrel, and will 


A little after eleven o'clock the Prince lighted 
a cigar and went down to the Café is. 
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“How much has he asked you for?” 
said the abbé, as the door closed behind Edgar. 
** Five thousand francs,” the 


putting her handkerchief to “ Poor 
dear fellow, he says he will be ruined if I can 
not raise that sum by Tuesday next. Dear abbé, 
you oe go to-morrow to my n ed 

“ 


your widows 

and penitents. Let him suffer. 
“Lily did not hear this lugubrious 

tion. She was in bed. By the 

had departed she was asleep, dreaming of Edgar 


Greyfaunt. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
f POOR LITTLE LILY. 
‘Wor for the little woman! for sfie was a wo- 





few love-tales, and heard 


knew nothing about love ; 
t few talk about love; that she had 
been Quite Alone all her life. and, in default 


against her little bed, , “I am here; 
and, henceforth, you must be my slave and bond- 


servant. 

She was too weak to battle with him. She 
was too candid to deny him. She was téo good 
to tell a lie to herself, and call love liking. She 
him, bowed down before him, and 
gave herself up to him, a submissive, truthful 
ive. 

t seemed to be a love to which there had been 
no beginning, and to which there could be no 
end. e thought never entered her 
head. Passion—she knew not what passion was. 
To be beloved again—she never nurtured a hope 
that he whom she loved would ever return her 
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“was an old harpsichord in the’salon, on | 
which she had often lulled Madame 

to She was no brilliant , for 
her music-lessons had been few far 


made the Fairy Queen enamored of the weaver 
clown that the j "s head instead of his 
own clod pate. For thousands of years before 


only Beauty is stricken by 
and mistakes rusty 

To Lily Edgar 
juring) 


t it was all 
vable attributes of the 
at Greenwich who had sat by 


in the Million per Cents in the name of Will- 
iam Long was handed over to Edgar Greyfaunt. 
she piled Pelion upon Ossa; she buttered 
3 she gilded the refined gold; she 
idol with roses. She gave him 
felt for the school-mates who had 
been kind to her; for the Bunnycastles; for the 
good-hearted folks at Cutwig & Co.’s; for the 
on board the steamer who had treat- 
**joggolate.” And lastly, she be- 


vacuous inane Fetish (ah! but 


for the parents who had 
and abandoned her. Was there none 


& 


of 
the chi that 
a second floor back tn the 


ing, overpowering love did 
she give the handsome Fetish, that he might 
have and sunk under the weight. He 
h however, to know nothing about it; 


known all about it, the handsome 
brute would not have understood it. 

But the fires of her love were well banked up. 
The furious little furnace consumed its own 
smoke. It found no vent in sighs and moans, in 


can write poetry, and when one has written a 
thirty stanzas, and duly corrected 
~ bg always be torn up and crammed 
into the fire). Lily no one to speak to, and 
no one to write to, about her love. A dim per- 
vading consciousness came sometimes over her, 
warning her that if any body about the place— 
the old lackey, the —~ the 
baroness—knew aught of her secret, the knowl- 
edge would be equivalent to her condemnation 
to death. And so, nothing short of the rack 
and the thumb-screw, or the delirium of brain- 
fever, would have made her confess that terrible 
word of fatefulness. 

What could the poor child do, then? Let 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, prey on 
her damask cheek? Not at all. Her love cov- 
eted and courted concealment. It had been en- 
gendered of a sudden, like a mushroom, and 
grew best in a cellar. It was a modest, and a 
timid and silent love. It would have died for 


gers 
she was no longer Quite Alone. 

The love must have some vert, however, or 
her heart-strings would have cracked. There 


finger, and a pretty taste. was a pile of 
old pigtail masic on cabinet by the harpsichord 
_ gals and canzonets, ballads and com- 
intes—from ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre” to “La 
Gabrielle,”, from ‘‘Charmante bergire, 
m’aimeras-tu?’”’ to “*J’ai vu Dorinde; elle me 
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sighed that she could 


paper; it curled in the smoke from the house- 
tops. It was wreathed in the fleeciness of the 
summer clouds, 


her parasol in the powdery gravel. But Pro- 
dence being with her she hastened to efface the 
letter and make diagrams of monstrous creatures 
with im noses and cocked. 
hats. Yet it seémed as if the letter E could 
never be rubbed out. Do all she could it was 
indelible as the blood at Holyrood. 

At home she was less cautious , in- 
deed, she eschewed, and, as has been she 
had no one to write to about him. But she 
found herself scribbling his name one day all 
over a blotting-pad. It was ‘ nt,” 
“* Monsieur Edgar Greyfaunt,” “ - 
faunt,” “Le C i unt,” 


‘*Monsieur le Baron de Greyfaunt-Kergolay.” 
she stopped; but why not have gone on 
to prince, or king, or kaiser? Had Edgar 
the blotting-pad his enormous vanity would have 
had stomach for them all. ‘ 






4 


This is the way in which girls go on. Poor 


Lily indeed ! 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Sea-Preon.—When is a fishing-boat in danger of sink. 
ing ?—When it has got a fissure in it. 


PIoKED uP aT Epsom (arrer 8 Evaxt).— Why should 
Scotchmen have had the first three borses f--Be- 
cause none of them were scratched. 























—* Good, go to the top of the class." 
Why ought women to be employed in the post-office ?— 
Pel A they understand how to manage the males. 





Curr-Cuat.—Naturally women 

learned Buxtorf informs us in his ‘* Hebrew Lexicon,” 
derived from a 
dim idea of 


val name Eve is 


uo atten  queiedie—ae own into Para- 
dise, Adam and Eve to amuse themselves with, 
which twelve Adam picked up three, and Eve the other 
nine. 








MortTo FoR 0 Soormstrr.—"* Distance 

lens enchantment to the view." 
RE BLES 

Vermonters live to a great age, as is well known. There 
are two men up there so old that they have who 
they are, and there are no neighbors living can re. 
member. 

Pack your cares in 9s smal) # space as you can, so that 

















“ * a little boy to his the other day, “* 

my, ry men?” No, my dear,” 
gwered the father; “what leads you to suppose that 
are sosmall?” ‘+ Because,” replied the yoang ides, emart- 
ly, ‘<T read the other day of « sailor going to alee in his 
watch.” 
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GENERAL GRANT'S CAMPAIGN. 


Last week we presented before our readers a 
sketch of the pontoon bridge over which a portion 
of General Grant's army effected a crossing just 
above Fort Powhatan. We add this week on page 
486 another sketch illustrating THE PaAssaGE OF 
THE Seconp Corps aT W1Lcox’s LANprIne, three 
miles below. The crossing at this point was ef- 
fected by transports. The main interest of this 
sketch, however, eentres in the group of general 
officers who are witnessing the operation from the 
shore. Among these General Grant's presence is 
easily detected by the “ inevitable cigar :” the Gen- 
eral is complacently resting in his saddle, surround- 
ed by bis aids and members of his staff. Near 
him General Hancock is seated, enfeebled by his 
old wounds, and unable to take the field; and near- 
er the r'ver stands Inspector-General BARNARD, 
an old man with gray hairs, who has served in all 
the great Virginia campaigns. 

Another sketch on page 437 represents THE 
LANDING OF CATTLE FOR THE USE OF THE ARMY. 
The transport ig moored near the shore, the gang- 
way opened, - the cattle then pushed out, fall- 
ing one over another in all sorts of ludicrous po- 
sitions, disappearing two or three at a time, but 
always rising and making their way to the shore. 
The bank is usually lined with soldiers whooping 
and shouting at the discomfort of the animals. 

From these we turn to the series of pictures on 
peges 440 and 441, printed from photographs, and 
representing scenes of vivid interest connected 
with the progress of GRANT’s army from S 
vania Court House to the North Anna. In our 
description of these we follow the order of time. 

The pictures of the ConrepERATE DEAD carry us 
back to May 19th, when Ewr11 made his desperate 
attack on our right, but was repulsed with the loss 
of nearly two thousand men, These dead soldiers 
were found after the battle near Mrs. Alsop’s, at 
Pine Forest, and were carefully buried by the First 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 

Bevery Hovsr was the head-quarters of Gen- 
eral WARREN on May 19, and Berne, Cuurcu 
of General Burnstpr, May 21. 

If we turn now to the central picture of the se- 
ties we find seated before us the officers of the 
army holding a Councit or War AT MASSAPONAX 
Cuurcn, on the 21st of May, the army being now 
fairly on its way southeastwardly from its former 
position. General Grant is sitting on a bench at 


'" the right, with his back to the tree, smoking. 


Brappock’s Coacu represents a relic of the 
past century found at Guine#s Station. 

The captured rifle-pits are those taken by Ber- 
rv’s brigade in the fight near Chesterfield or Tay- 
lor’s Bridge, on the North Anna. This bridge and 
the Jericho are those over which our forces crossed 
the North Anna. Federal soldiers are sitting in 
the trenches. The Reset Repovst is a work cap- 
tured by our forces in the same neighborhood. 

In addition to the above there are other pictures : 
one representing our engineers constructing a mili- 
tary road to Jericho Mills, on the North Anna; an- 
other giving a view of these mills as seen from the 
south side, with a canvas pontoon bridge thrown 
across the river; and a third giving a view of 
QuARLES MILL. 

These pictures are all printed from photory is 
taken on the field by Garpner, of Wash’ on, 
to whom our readers are already indebted —_ other 
similar favors, Of course it is impossit’ or pho- 
tography to lie, and we may therefore ard these 
portraitures as faithful 10 the minu’ _ feature of 
the original scene. By the picture ere given of 
the Confederate dead we are bro’ at face to face 
with scenes which are the daily incident of a sol- 
dier’s life. It is doubtless true of both armies that 
the continual recurrence of such scenes tends to 
harden the soldiers’ sensibilities; but this indura- 
tion is in a great measure prevented by the minis- 
tration which is daily so tenderly given by these 
same soldiers to the dead and wounded of the enemy. 

We give on page 487 a View on THE Pamun- 
Kry. This river was lately the base of supplies 
for Grant's army, and was covered with a vast 
flotilla of transports. , 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


““Crytne again, Maggie ? Why what on earth 
ails the child?” 

Miss Semantha West had just come in from the 
garden with a basket of freshly-gathered pease, and 
a mammoth sun-bonnet swinging from her arm, in- 
stead of being tied decorously under her chin, as it 
is the nature of sun-bonnets to be. She was one 
of those wormen from whom one instinctively re- 
ceives the impression that they onght to have been 
born men—a tall, raw-boned female, with a step 
like a grenadier, a bass voice, and a very percepti- 
ble mustache bristling upon her upper lip. More- 
over, Miss Semantha was an old maid—probably 
because no gentleman had ever yet mustered cour- 
age to address her matrimonially. 

Altogether different was the slender girl who was 
drooping listlessly over a bit of needle-work in the 
shadow of the morning-glories, whose blue cups 
tossed to and fro at-the window. Maggie West 
was twenty years younger than her tall sister, and 
as dissimilar as is a blush rose from a stalwart sun- 
flower: gentle and shrinking, with hair that looked 
as if it had been dipped in sunshine; and large, 
wistful eyes, whose brown light trembled like the 
waters of a brimming spring. She did not look up 
at the spinster’s resolutely-propounded question, 
but only bent closer over her work. 

“‘T know how it is!” exclaimed Miss Semantha, 
setting down her basket of pease with an emphasis 
that sent the silver-green pods flying over the table 
in all directions. ‘You're just a-pinin’ your life 
away arter that gepd-for-nothin’, shilly-shallyin’ 
feller, Harry Winder. That’s what's you're a-do- 
in’!” 

“‘Semantha!” pleaded Maggie, shrinking back 
among the morning-glories. 
~ “Don’t tell me/” ejaculated Miss Semantha, 








clasping her hands behind her back, man-fashion, 
and striding up and down the room, while her gray 
eyes flashed grim determination. “T know how 
matters is goin’. He's playin’ with you, off and 
on, jest as suits his convenience. And ra like to 
know what good sage tea, and tansy drinks, and 
new milk afore breakfast’s goin’ to do you, as long 
as this business on?” 

‘* But, sister, T know—that is, I think—he loves 
me.” 

‘Why don’t he say so, then, like a man, instead 
o’ playin’ fast and loose? "Twa'n't so in my day. 
If a man liked a gal he said so, and they got mar- 
ried.” 

‘Wait, sister—only wait,” urged Maggie, tear- 
fully. “It’s only a little while since he began to 
come here.” 

‘‘Only a little while, eh? It's time enough for 
you to grow as white as a sheet and as thin as a 
shad! Where’s all your color, I'd like to know? 
The truth is, Maggie, a man has no business to 
steal a gal’s heart away with his fine talk, and his 
poetry, and his gay uniform, and then toss it from 
him like a broken plaything.” 

Maggie West shuddered as if her sister's hand had 
touched a raw nerve. 

“ Perhaps he has not made up his mind yet,” she 
faltered. 

“ Then it’s high time he had,” said Miss Seman- 
tha, nodding her head. ‘‘I wish I wasaman! I'd 
call him out afore you could say Jack Robinson, if 
he was a Lieutenant forty times over, and strutted 
about with twice as many shoulder-straps stickin’ 
to him! And I don’t know but what I will, as it 
is,” added the doughty maiden, glancing toward a 
rusty rifle that-hung above the clock, sole relic of 
the departed Squire West’s Revolutionary days. 

‘*Semantha !” 

‘For of all things,” went on Semantha, ‘“‘I hate 
a male coquette, officer or no officer. I'll tell you 
what, Maggie—I think it would be a good thing to 
ask him what his intentions is!” 

‘Oh, sister! not for the world! Promise me— 
please promise—that you won't!” 

And Maggie clung to her masculine sister with a 
face of piteous entreaty. 

“Well, then, I won't. But I'll be even with him 
some way—see if I'm not!” 

Miss Semantha sat down to shell her pease with 
an iron resolve in her face that made poor Maggie 
tremble. 

Ten minutes passed away, measured by the slow 
ticking of the clock, the ripple of yellow sunshine 
along the kitchen floor, and the monotonous rattle 
of pease into the tin pan on Miss Semantha’s lap; 
when all of a sudden that lady brought her clenched 
hand down on the table with startling emphasis. 

““T’ve got an idea!” 

‘*An idea!” repeated Maggie, somewhat bewil- 
dered. ‘Tell me what it is!” 

Miss Semantha shook her head inexorably. 

“Look here, Maggie; who should you say was 
the six humbliest gals in the village—not countin’ 
me?” 

Maggie burst out laughing at the abrupt question. 
‘Desire Jones is one, I should say; and Mercy 
Griggs» and Mary Ann Patterson—” 

“ Well?” said Miss Semantha, counting the can- 
didates on her fingers. 

“And Juliet Smith, and Faithful Skirving, and 
Jane Abigail Sanders!” 

** All old maids,” commented Miss Semantha, 
‘and all good friends o’ mine, except Faithful, ard 
we don’t want her. Maggie, I'm goin’ to ask ’en 
all to tea to-night, and ‘tain’t likely you'll be inter- 
ested in our talk—” 

‘* No,” said Maggie, absently. 


“So you can go over and spend the evening with |, 


Squire Jessup’s darters. And now you jest go to 
work and make the nicest strawberry short-cake you 
can get up, and a loaf of ’Lection-cake, and a lot o’ 
cup custards; that’s a good gal, and I won't ask no 
more 0’ you!” 

And Miss Semantha perched her sun-bonnet de- 
fiantly on the top of her head, and strode off to dis- 
tribute the invitations for the banquet, while Mag- 
gie tied on a little white apron, and began to beat 
eggs into billows of snowy foam, and cull over 
bloomy raisins—while her thoughts, alas! wer@ far 
away. 

Lieutenant Harry Winder, happily unconscious 
of Semantha West’s very unfavorable opinion con- 
cerning him, was sitting in the law-office, which— 
by virtue of innumerable printed bills and several 
yards of bunting—had been transformed into a Re- 
cruiting Station, with the legs of his chair inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and his feet among 
the books and papers on the table, while his hands 
were thrust cozily into his pockets. 

And this was what the Lieutenant called ‘be- 
ing driven to death with business.” 

As he shifted his feet among the débris on the 
table a bit of faded blue ribbon fluttered to the 
floor. 
“Ah!” quoth Lieutenant Winder, following its 
descent with his eye, “ 'y Maggie's souvenir! 
Let me see—I stole it from her hair the night we 
walked in the moonlight—and how charmingly she 
blushed, to be sure! A nice little girl—very ; pity 
she’s so desperately in love with me. If I were a 
marrying man, I should certainly find pretty Mag- 
gie ; but a fellow don’t want to entangle 
himself at eight-and-twenty. The worst of the 


business is,” pondered Harry, stroking his mus- [ 


tache complacently, ‘‘that you can't flirt with a 
girl but she makes a serious matter of it, taking for 
granted that you're in earnest. That isn't our 
fault though ; they must take the consequences of 
their own folly.” : 

Lieutenant Winder's musings terminated in a pro- 
digious yawn at this stage—a yawn whose length 
was only interrupted by a brisk knock at the door. 
He put down his feet, and assumed the air of a 
military hero at once. 

; “Come in!” he cried, beginning to rustle among 
his recruiting papers with a business like energy. 

The door slowly opened, revealing a short, stout 
woman who might have seen forty-five summers— 
certainly no less—a woman who wore curl papers 


| and a dingy green veil, and was attired in faded 
calico and a print shawl. Lieutenant Winder moved 
his chair a little back as she advanced upon him. 
There was something of the uncompromising in her 
aspect that rather intimidate, him. 

‘‘ Take a seat, ma'am,” he said, blandly. ‘* What 
can I do for you this morning?” 

The female dropped into a chair, and regarded 
him fixedly. 

** You don't know me?” she began. 

“T have not that pleasure, ma’am,” said the re- 
cruiting officer, with hypocritical politeness. 

“I'm Mercy Griggs,” said the lady. 

Harry did not know what to say, so he remarked, 
‘ Ah, indeed!” and tried to look interested in the 
statement. 

**T don't know how on airth I’m goin’ to begin,” 
simpered Miss Mercy, twisting the end of her lilac- 
bordered pocket handkerchief. “‘ It’s an awful tick- 
lish sort o’ thing to talk about!” 

‘*Compose yourself, ma'am,” said Harry, sup- 
posing he was about to become the confidant of the 
details of some desertion from his country's stand- 
ard, or possibly the recipient of the awful fact of 
‘“bounty-jumping” among Miss Mercy’s male rel- 
atives. ‘* We soldiers are often called upon to dis- 
cuss the most delicate points.” 

“¢ Well, this ‘en's powerful delicate,” said Mercy, 
giggling spasmodically; ‘‘ but I don’t know as 
there’s any use in beatin’ about the bush. The fact 
is, Lieutenant Winder, I'm thinkin’ about gettin’ 
married!” 

“ Indeed !” said Harry, rather puzzled. 

‘“*T ain't young,” admitted Mercy Griggs; ‘‘ and 
I find it’s awkward without no man around, to split 
kindlins, and bring water,‘and do such like odd 
jobs ; and as it's Leap Year I thought a poor, lone 
woman might as well take advantage on’t.” 

‘* Certainly,” said Harry, assenting to the prop- 
osition, a ly. 

“Well, then, Lieutenant Winder, in plain En- 
glish, will you hey me?” 

‘*Have you!” repeated Harry, starting as if a 

bullet had struck him. 

‘*Yes, or no—take me or leave me,” said the 
lady, independently. 

** No, ma’am, certainty not.” 

Miss Mercy Griggs rose up wrathfully. 

“Then I'd like to know what you meant all 
these Sundays a-lookin’ across to my brother Jo- 
siah’s pew? D'ye s'pose a lone woman's affections 
is to be trifled with this way? I'll have the law 
0’ you.” 

‘*Will you leave this office, ma’am ?” 

‘Yes, I'll leave it. I won’t stay here to be 
trampled on like the dust under your feet; but 
you'll hear from my brother Josiah afore long, and 
ye may just lay your calculations for that !” 

Mercy Griggs slammed the door behind her, to 
the no small danger of hinge and latch, leaving 
Harry Winder wiping the cold dew from his fore- 
head. 

“Ts the woman demented ?” he at last mutter- 
ed; ‘“‘or—.” <A delicate tap at the door cut short 
his cogitations. 

“Another female!” groaned Harry. 
ma’am. Miss Sanders, I believe.” 

Jane Abigail Sanders glided into the room with 
a languishing smile—a tall damsel with white eye- 
brows and eyelashes, flaxen hair, and a countenance 
deeply pitted with small-pox. 

“You received my note this morning, Harry— 
I—I mean, Lieutenant Winder.” 

‘Note! No—what note?” 

‘Dear, how embarrassing!” sighed Miss San- 
ders. ‘Must I then put its phrases into spoken 
words?” 

“Well, I guess you'll have to,” said Harry, be- 
ginning to feel desperate. . 

‘Must I tell you,” faltered Jane Abigail, flut- 
tering her white eyelashes, “that depending on 
the propitious influences of the favoring season, I 
have determined to tell the love which has long 
consumed my heart ?” 

‘*N—no—I wouldn't—upon my word, Miss San- 
ders, I wouldn't,” interposed Harry, beg'nning to 
blush and edge off. 

‘* My own Harry !” sobbed Jane Abigail. 

“Not by a long sight,” ejaculated Lieutenant 
Winder, setting his teeth together. ‘‘Are the 
women all mad?” 

“Do you then reject my love, cruel one?” 
shrieked the Iady. 

“Of course I do!” responded Harry, doggedly. 

Jane Abigail Sanders uttered a little choking 
wail, looked Lieutenant Winder in the face ap- 
pealingly, and then—went into hysterics. 

“Here's a pretty affair,” groaned Harry Winder, 
emptying his cologne-bottle over the fair one’s flax- 
en tresses, and-vainly essaying to lift her from the 
hearth-rug. ‘“‘A woman fainting on the floor— 
and an uncommonly heavy one, too—and some 
wretch knocking as if he would beat the panels of 
the door in! Don't come in at present, please—I'm 
particularly engaged! If I could only drop this 
crazy old maid long enough to lock the door!” 

But he could not, so resolutely did Jane Abigail 
cling to him, and consequently the door flew open 
with a sudden explosion, and in walked a third 
single woman. 

“Get up, Jane Abigail Sanders!” ejaculated the 
new-comer, ‘“‘and don’t lie whimpering there! 
You'ye had your turn; now clear out and make 
room for the rest of us.” 

Jane Abigail uttered a feeble croak, to which 
Desire Jones paid no manner of attention. She 
was a ponderous woman, six feet high, and framed 
to correspond, with a Roman nose, and only one 
eye. ; 

“You see, Lieutenant Winder,” said Desire, 
familiarly taking him by the button, “there's six 
gals of us gettin’ pretty well on in years, and so was 
a-thinkin’ of betterin’ ourselves, and men is awful 
scarce gince the war began. The fact is, you're the 
only marriageable feller about town, and so we 
drawed lots for you!” 

‘* Lots for me!” faltered Harry, with a singular 
sensation of no longer belonging to himself. 

‘‘ Only Semanthy West and Juliet Smith said the 


“ Walk in, 








lots wasn’t fair, so we concluded to try you one arter 
t'other! Mercy and Jane Abigail hain't had no 
success, it seems, so what d’ye say to me, 
Winder? I've got a good house and farm, and I'd 
be bound to support ye decent or I'd know the 
reason why! Come, speak out like a man!” 

‘*This can’t be a horrible dream !” thought the 
bewildered recruiting officer, “for the sun is shin- 
ing there on the table, and the clock has just struck 
twelve; but it seems like one.” 

‘Hey ?” demanded Desire, inexorably urgent. 

‘*’m very much obliged to you, Miss Jones,” 
said our hapless hero, wiping his dripping forehead ; 
‘*but upon my word I can’t—I really can’t!” 

“Oh, yes you can; you're only bashful!” coaxed 
the one-eyed siren. ‘‘There ain't no reason on 
airth why you and’I shouldn't hit it off. Name 
the day, and make it as early as possible.” 

“You really must excuse me,” pleaded Harry, 
nervously stepping backward, as the Roman nose 
towered nearer and nearer. 

“ But why not ?” demanded Miss Jones, impera- 
tively. 

Harry mentally ransacked the store-houses of his 
giddy brain for some plausible excuse to assign to 
the gigantic wooer who was battering so determin- 
edly at the citadel of his heart. Should he men. 
tion, casually, that he had recently been exposed to 
the small-pox? or that he was secretly married 
already, or— 

The light of deliverance flashed across the chaos 
of his thoughts with instantaneous glimmer. 

‘Because, Miss Jones,” he said, plucking up cour- 
age, “if I may mention it to you in confidence, I 
am already engaged.” 

‘* Engaged, eh ?” repeated Miss Desire ; “‘ that al- 
ters the case. But who is the lady? I must have 
proof positive, or I don’t give you up so easy as‘ all 
this.” 

‘* Miss Maggie West holds my heart in her keep- 
ing,” equivocated the hapless Lieutenant. 

‘*Oh, well, that settles the matter, said Desire, 
coolly. ‘‘ We ain’t none of us the gals to get away 
little Maggy West’s lover, only, you see, we s'posed 
you was in the market yet. But why couldn’t you 
have said so at first? Come along, Jane Abigail; 
we must look up some other feller. This one’s spoke 
for.” 

And Miss Jones pulled the disconsolate Jane Ab- 
igail through the doorway, only lingering to shout 


J 

“Tf there’s any quarrel, or any thing, and you 
don’t marry her, remember I’m to have the second 
chance!” 

‘* Oh, there will be nothing of the sort !” asserted 
Harry, fervently. 

“ And I'm to tell Semanthy, and Juliet, and Mary 
Ann Patterson not to come, be I?” 

‘« By all means, certainly !” reiterated the appall- 
ed recruiting officer. 

No sooner had Desire’s yellow muslin dress van- 
ished through the than Lieutenant Winder 
locked, double locked, and bolted the door, and skill- 
fully descended into the garden from his open back 
window. 

‘*Mars and Minerva!” he muttered between his 
set teeth, as he dodged behind a cluster of gooseberry 
bushes and sneaked toward the high-road—‘‘a man 
must be careful, if he don’t want to be married be- 
fore he kiows it. And now for dear little Maggie.” 

“ Harry ” x 

She was sewing, in the cool morning-glory shad- 
ows, the sunny hair twisted back with blue ribbons. 
And as she looked up she read something in his eye 
that sent the blood to her cheeks with a sudden, joy- 


ous leap. 
“Yes, dearest,” he said, taking the unresisting 
hand in his, ‘‘ I have come to ask you to marry me!” 
It was not until they had been married some days 
that Lieutenant Winder gave his wife rather an ex- 
aggerated account of the raid that had been made 
upon his office by the believers in Leap-Year privi- 


leges. 

“ Harry,” she said, with downcast eyes and burn- 
ing cheeks, ‘‘do you know that I fancy Semantha 
must have had something to do with that affair? I 
think it was an expedient of hers to—to cure you of 
flirting with poor little me.” 

Harry bit his lip, but his momentary chagrin was 
succeeded by hearty self-congratulation. 

‘*T don't care whose expedient it was,” he said, 
gallantly pressing his lips to Maggie’s velvet smooth 
palm, “as long as it has gained me the sweetest lit- 
tle wife in America.” 

And the six old maids rejoiced in chorus over the 
success of their stratagem, with Brigadier-General 
Semantha West at their head. 





HOW MISS AVOYELLES KEPT 
HER PROMISE. 
L . 

Sue stood on the piazza waiting for her carriage. 
Fair hair flew out like gold mist from under her 
gay little hat, and the. bloom of the face 
that beamed through the gold mist hair was of the 
purest blonde, 

Two gentlemen walking up and down passed 
and repassed her, noting her with a gentleman's 
quiet observation, from the gold gleam of her eye- 
lash to the slim foot that beat in time to impatient 
thought beneath a ruffled petticoat. She made a 
beautiful picture. The younger man, looking at 
her, broke into the politigs of the elder with the 


question, 

** Who is it, Hendrick ?” 

“* A Miss Avoyelles, from Louisiana.” 

‘From Louisiana? Her name might suggest 
it, but not her . How fair she is!” 

The elder went on talking. He was old enough 
to look at a lovely face and never lose the thread 
of his dryest thought. The younger was yet young 
enough to lose more than his dryest thought in 
such contemplation. And now, while his compan- 
ion went on with his argument, he forgot entirely 
to answer him. 

Hendrick glanced at him and saw how it was. 
He shrugged his shoulders, 
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“Oh, that’s it, is it?” And then he laughed. 

«Garry, how many times this summer have you 
served me just this shabby trick for a girl's pink 
and white? Ah, Garry, Garry, which is it—the 
head or the heart—that is so soft?” 

Garry King, who usually laughed with the laugh 
against him at his sudden fervors of admiration, at 
this moment gnawed his lip a little uneasily. He 
could hardly have told why himself. Hendrick 
went on lightly chaffing him in his accustomed 
manner, to which the young fellow at last replied, 
in some haste: 

‘‘ But, Hendrick, this is really an uncommon face, 
If I should firid myself in the presence of a statue 
or a picture with such divine loveliness I should 
feel hushed into silence; at least I couldn’t go on 
talking politics in tlie face of it, How much, then, 
may I be allowed to feel in the presence of the hu- 
man reality ?” 

Hendrick, passing, looked again at this lauded 
loveliness, For the life of him he could only see a 
very pretty girl with fair hair, who stood beating 
her foot impatiently as she waited. Just at this 
moment the carriage for which she waited swept 
up the drive. She ran down the steps of the piaz- 
za, gave a critical glance at the turn-out ’before she 
entered—it was a dainty little pony-phaeton—and 
gathered up the reins with a practiced hand, But 
the high-stepping, mettlesome pony pulled at the 
bridle uneasily. She turned his head with a quick 
motion of her wrist, and he sprang forward with a 
bound, then began backing and writhing his neck 
—a slim, arched neck, with a beautiful black mane, 
tossing. The groom came rufining toward her, 
with an alarmed face, at this juncture. 

‘*Go away!” she said, sharply, never moving her 
eyes from the pony. ‘Thus ordered, the man moved 
off, but still with an alarmed expression. 

‘He'll kick right over the dasher, sure, if she 
tries to manage him that way!” he exclaimed to the 
two gentlemen who had stopped their walk at this 
symptom of insubordination and danger. 

‘bhe delicate face of the lady was pale, not with 
fear but determination. Once, twice, and thrice, 
she essayed, with a firm tight pressure upon the 
reins, and a low, sweet-toned call upon his name, to 
conquer. She might have succeeded, but a glimpse 
of the scarlet whip waved over his ears added a 
new element of fear and unmanageableness, and 
the next moment he was raising his hind feet with 
an ominous movement—the next moment he would 
have kicked “‘ right over the dasher, sure,” if Gar- 
ry King had not leaped down the steps and seized 
the bridle, holding him with an iron grasp close at 
the mouth. Miss Avoyelles by this time petceived 
her danger, and sprang out, not forgetting even 
then a proper ‘‘ Thank you,” though she did not 
cast a glance at Garry himself. ‘“ He never has be- 
haved like this before ; I don’t understand,” she said, 
regretfully. The groom here approached. 

“It’s thim blinders, Miss; he wants the blinders 
you see, for he ain't used to bein’ widout ’em. I 
thought whin you told me to leave ‘em that twould 
make him onaisy, he’s sich a frisky little craythur.” 

She nodded her head in acquiescence, and went on 
talking, sometimes in a soft coaxing way to the an- 
imal, and sometimes asking questions of Garry, 
never thinking of casting a look at him, so absorbed 
was she in the pony. In a little while, however, 
under her magnetism of touch and voice, the “ frisky 
little craythur” became quiet, and turned his head 
to her caress. It was then for the first time she 
glanced up into the young man’s face. She did not 
remove her eyes at once, but thanking him anew 
with more fervor in her tones, she seemed suddenly 
pleased and interested and surprised. As they 
stood thus the pony was now in danger of being 
forgotten, but the voice of the groom recalled her. 

‘* Are yez goin’ to thry him again, Miss?” 

She answered by putting her foot upon the low 
phaeton floor. King bent eagerly forward. 

“ But do you think it quite safe?” he asked, anx- 
iously, 

“Quite, oh yes, thank you ;” and again she met 
his earnest eyes, and the color began to come back 
into her cheeks. He lifted his hat as che drove off, 
and, as far as he could see, watched the little turn- 
out and its occupant with anxious looks. But the 
red whip was out of Selim’s sight, and he trolled 
along in good order, under the fearless guidance of 
Miss Avoyelles. ° 

It was quite early in the morning that all this 
occurred, so there were few people about to witness 
the scene, to King’s relief, who had suddenly grown 
80 sensitive ; but Hendrick was there with his laugh 
and his chaffing. He came up smiling gayly as the 
phaeton disfppeared down the avenue. 

“T say, King,” he began, in a mock confidential 
tone, “‘did you throw a stone at that pony’s eye, or 
do some other mischievous thing as he came up; 
it’s turned out famously, I must say.” 

King answered good-humoredly, but there was 
effort in it; and Hendrick at last thought—he had 
the grace not to say—‘‘I declare I believe the fel- 
low’s actually struck !” 


IL 

“ THERE she is now.” 

** Who?” 

“* Grace Avoyelles.” And the first speaker flung 
down his morning paper and ran out to meet her. 

A chorus of feminine voices welcomed her. 

“We were talking about you, Grace; angels 
unawares, you know.” 

“Ts this a P. P.C., Grace ?” said another. 

“A P. P. C.?” wonderingly. 

_ ‘Why, didn’t you say last night that you thought 
Newport very, very dull this summer, and that you 
were going to the mountains with the Wills?” 

She remembered, and answered, frankly, 

“I really had forgotten. Last night it did seem 
dull; but to-day the sun’ shines so brightly, and 
apg a great many more people here.” 

really thought so, she had 
met a soul on her drive. se st 

“ Any new arrivals at the hotel?” questioned one 
upon this. 

“*Yes, I think the house is filling up.” 


And when she went back, there upon the piazza 
still walked Garry King, quite alone now ; and I 
suppose she thought the lonesome colonnade most 
satisfactorily occupied. He ran down at her ap- 
proach, for there wasn't a servant within view, and 
at ‘ght of him a pretty blush flushed into her 
cLeeks, It was entirely out of the way, J know, 
for a stranger who had never been formally pre- 
sented to thus offer his services; but there was that 
impatient Selim prancing and pawing, and what 
was tobe done? To be sure, he might have sum- 
méned one of those idle bell-boys, who were play- 
ing pitch-and-toss within hearing, but he didn’t; 
and the impulse that pfompted him to go himself 
was certainly not taken amiss by Miss Avoyelles, 
for she spoke laughingly of her adventure, thanked 
him again; and then they discovered that they had 
some mutual friends, and at once they seemed like 
old acquaintances, and she knew that his name was 


Garry King. ; 

“ That's what I call quick work,” said Hendrick 
to himself, observant from his window. 

You laugh, John Hendrick, but there are some 
wounds that are deep and lasting, though swift as 
thought. You do not believe this now as you sit 
there and smile over this adventure of Garry King's, 
but you will believe it. Garry himself could not 
have explained at that time why it was that he felt 
annoyed at Hendrick’s chaffing, or why he had nev- 
er felt annoyed before. He found out sooner than 
Hendrick, however. Perhaps the knowledge came 
to him as, a few mornings after, he stood in the door 
of the hotel and saw Miss Avoyelles come driving 
up the avenue with young Van Veet. Yes, it was 
the old, old story —the story that poets and ro- 
mancers have sung and told for ages. But look- 
ing at young Van Veet, there came more than the 
throb of jealousy which discovered his heart. There 
came the suggestion of how wide apart they were. 
It was for such men as Van Veet to win this deli- 
cate and costly rose ; not for him, poor and undis- 
tinguished. But then a turn of the carriage, and 
he saw her eyes light, her color bloom. What if— 
Well, what then? Poor and undistinguished, was 
he not too proud to become a pensioner upon a rich 
woman’s bounty? And going in, away from the 
sight of such danger, he thought : 

«+ What am I, that I should love her, 

Save for feeling of the pain?” 

King was known as a young man of the 
world, gay, easy tempered, and easy living ; and if 
you had told John Hendrick that he entertained 
this unworldly, romantic sentiment of pride, John 
would have scouted the intimation as the veriest 
nonsense, and haye roared with laughter at the 
idea. 

“What, Garry King, the gay beggar, letting a 
fortune slip past him for that hifalutin notion !” he 
would have said. ‘Garry has too much sense.” 

This was John Hendrick’s estimate; and these 
‘were John Hendrick’s sentiments. 

But it was the flavor of true nobility in Garry 
King that made this possible: a deep, sweet vein 
of unusual manliness; that now and then shone 
through—in some finer action than was common— 
a character that was ordinarily accepted as not be- 
yond the average. 

It was this noblesse obligé, in a finer and truer 
serise than is often seen, that kept him silent in the 
days that followed. 

He walked with her on those delightful cliffs, in 
sight and sound of the beguiling sea, the music of 
whose waves seem full of fond and yearning voices. 
He strolled with her through those lovely lanes— 
‘green English lanes,” somebody had called them ; 
or he took long morning drives beside her, when 
they loitered by the way, and talked of all things 
under the sun that young people talk of. All things 
save one. Garry King never spoke of his love, 
though many a man with no more vanity would 
have gathered hepe and courage from that beam- 
ing face that lighted at his coming. 

The old, old story, and with Grace Avoyelles as 
well. 

Lifting ber eyes that morning, upon the piazza, 
from the unruly Selim to the unknown face, she 
did not know that she had met her fate: She only 
knew then that there was something that pleased 
her in the face. But.‘‘she looked at him as one 
who awakes.” The past was a sleep, and her life 
began. And something the friends about them saw 
of all this. 

‘*Tt will be a match,” said Hendrick, between 

whiffs of his pipe. 

And young Van Veet scowled.and sneered in an- 

swer, ‘that it was a fine thing for King, certainly.” 

And still the days went on, and the dénouement 

for which they waited did not come. And still the 

days went on, to tlie last—the very last full upon 

September ; and they met upon “ the yellow sands” 

that morning for the last time before parting. The 

tide was coming in, and as Miss Av 
running down from her bathing-house, her gold- 
like a pennon, and her 


**Shall I go in with you?” he said; and there 
was something sad and inscrutable in his eyes as 
he said it. Y id 

They went in together, and between the break- 
ing of the waves there were of conversation. 
“Shall you come to Newport next year?” he 


‘Next year ?—who knows what will happen by 
next year?” and she-gave a little start, which end- 
ed in a laugh. , ° 

‘But in the mean time you will be leading a 
ge eae you will not wish for 


“‘In*the mean time? Well, I dare say. And 
you, Mr: King, what do you propose to do with 
your time in a Whole year?” 

“T am going to put it to some better use than I 
ever have before.” 

“Eh? what?” 

“T aim going to throw up 


uncle in New York, and buy cotton and sell it, Miss 
_ Avoyelles,” he replied, rather vehemently. 

She looked at him in amaze, What did she know 
about clerkships, about buying and selling cotton ? 
What ailed him to talk in this way to her? 

He caught the puzzled look. “I am going to 
try my hand at making a fortune,” he said, smil- 
ing, still with that inscrutable pain in his eyes, 
‘*T am a poor man, you know, not a brilliant cav- 
alier—a young don, like Howard Van Veet.” 

What did she know of poverty and the bitternags 
that it brought tohim? Nothing. She had never 
felt it; she had never known the worth of money. 
Pondering confusedly upon what he meant, she 
said, as one follows without knowledge the lead of 
conversation, 

“What will you do? Send out agents? Don't 
they call them cotton factors? When I am down 
at Avoyelles I hear now and then a word about it; 
but I have so little interest in such things; my un- 
cle, who is my guardian, looks out for every thing. 
We have miles and miles of cotton-fields.” 

She spoke innocently, but he felt miles and miles 
away from her as she spoke, separated by those wav- 

cotton-fields. 


“Suppose I am my own agent, my own factor,, 
and come to your doors at Avoyelles; 
will you welcome me ?” he asked, with a bitterness 
that could not be overlooked. 

She fixed a glance of indignation upon him. 

“However and whenever you may come to my 
doors, Mr. King, you will be welcomed. It is not 
the fashion, and never has been, at Avoyelles, to 
refuse hospitality.” 

She understood enough to make her indignant, 
not enough to make her lenient. As she answered 
thus a great wave came breaking over them. When 
it rolled away she shivered and turned shoreward. 
He followed, filled with a dreary sense of reproach. 
As he saw her a few moments after, looking cold, 


ashamed of his vehemence, and going up, said, 

smiling, as if all along he had only been in jest: 

prvi will not forget your promise, Miss Avoy- 
les?” 

But Miss Avoyelles was not so easily turned from 
an impression. She bowed gravely, not angrily, 
and answered as gravely, and with meaning: 

“I never forget promises, Mr. King, nor those 
whom I have once considered friends.” 

And this was the last, the very last. He saw 
her glittering hair, glistening with the sea-bath, 
streaming like a royal mane as she rode away. 
And that night, when he called for a final good-by, 
it was to find her in the midst of a gay group, to 
whom she impartial smiles. The very 
last, and the end of all that charmed summer. 

It was the summer of 1860. We all know how 
every thing wore a different aspect in the summer 
of 1861; how many summer plans were frustrated, 
and summer stories left untold. Miss Avoyelles 
did not find her way to Newport that season, and 
Garry King had more stirring work to do than to 
ride in pony phaetons, or bathe with some sea- 
nymph in the surf, or even to buy and sell cotton 
in the New: York markets. Garry King by this 
time had enrolled himself in the service of his coun- 


try. 
mL. 


‘* Anp Miss Avoyelles?” 

“ Miss Avoyelles is stanch as steel.” 

‘*Who is talking about Miss Avoyelles?” and a 
figure in a mist of lace and gold hair swung round 
a column wreathed with oleander. 

“Oh, Mr. Le Compte! What were you saying 
about me?” 

‘That you were as stanch as steel.” 

** Does Major Gerritt doubt it?” Major Ge itt 
made gallant protestations to the contrary. 

‘* But why then does Mr. Le Compte need » say 
that Miss Avoyelles is stanch as steel? Wh: < have 
you been talking about? I insist upon knowing,” 
said Miss Avoyelles, laughing. 

They moved farther down the veranda, away 
from the few other guests, and there told her of 
what they had been talking. 

It was a worthy rebel plot certainly. A plot 
carefully matured to lure a party of Federal¢ up 
the river on false pretenses. Fair pretenses they 
seemed. 


A traitor holds out the inducement that a loyal 
planter in the vicinity of Avoyelles is desirous of 
disposing of his cotton at certain prices. This arch 

is trusted and relied upon.in the matter, 


‘because he has been trusted and relied upon in oth- 


er matters connected with the Federal cause, and 
proved trust-worthy in those matters. 

How could they know that love of gain would in 
some evil hour make him the tool of their enemies ? 
That he could lend himself to so dark a plan as this 
betrayal, who had done them good service with hon- 
est deeds before ? 

It was very simple. A boat sent up the river 








And she had breakfasted in solitary state ! 





appointment and 
have done with clerkships. Lam ging to join my 





She listened, and seemed fully to enter into the 
scheme; but after, when alone, her whole i 
changed, and the indignation and horror that she 
had felt manifested itself in every expression of her 
mobile face, 

“Never,” she ejaculated, ‘‘will Llend myself to 
such hideous betrayal! I should feel forever dis- 
honored.” 

But what todo? Her only hope lay in the Fed- 
eral’s earlier arrival than theirenemy. It was now 
near midnight. They might arrive in the early 
morning, but were not looked for until later. Ail 


early morning sunshihe. Gay young officers in 
their dark uniforms, and jn the prime of their youth. 
And just at the foot of the garden there streams the 
st..3 and stripes from their little vessel, the whole 
a fine prize indeed for their enemies. 

Miss Avoyelles goes out upon the veranda to meet 
them, stately and composed; but as the foremost 
officer lifts his cap all the blood in her veins seems 
to flow in a swift current to her face. 

“Mr. King!” 

‘Miss Avoyelles!” and Major King hangs out 
the same red signal of distress. 

His companions, who observed this a few paces 
back, thought, smiling, ‘‘ So King finds an oid flame 
here. This is the reason why he was so anxious to 
be sen! ” . 

A moment of pause, and Miss Avoyelles holds out 
herhand, “Mr. King, I keep my promise and wel- 
come you to Avoyelles.”” 

She smiled as she spoke, but there was deadly 
faintness at her heart. What if after all they were 
too late? What if—but there was no time for mere 
thought, there must be action. 

“ Gentlemen,” she said, still letting her hand lie 
in King’s, but looking at them all, “‘ gentlemen, 
you have been betrayed!” , 

Her few rapid words that followed placed them in 
possession of the plot. 

‘You will have time to escape,” she went on, 
breathlessly, ‘tif you do not delay. Go at once, I 
beseech you: I have waked all night that I might 
not oversleep the moment of your coming.” Major 
King had regained his self-posseasion. 

‘* Escape!” he exclaimed ; “‘ we will not run from 
these traitors. Forwarned like this, we can take 
them in their own toils.” 

A little cheer arose from his companions. Mis: 
Avoyelles grew pale with consternation. 

‘* You will be overpowered !” she cried, in dismay. 

But King had knowledge of the country. He 
knew that the forcé sent down from the upper part 
of the State could at that time be only a limited 
number, such as he was quite ready to risk ineeting 
if on guard and under arms. Of this he assured 
her. The events followed each other so rapidly she 
had scarcely time to define her position, A Con- 
federate, where were her sympathies now? Pas- 
sively she would have endured much, passively she 
would have lent herself to their cause, thinking 
that her whole belief was with them perhaps. But 
a mine had exploded at her foet. In the yawning 
gulf she got a glimpse of the truth. But these 
thoughts scarcely resolved themselves into order 
until afterward. It was enough for the moment to 
know that those who were to have been foully be- 
trayed were now ready to meet their betrayers. 

Stealthily they came through the woods—a small 
force, as King had predicted, but amply sufficient 
to have done their vile work if they had arrived 
upon an unprepared party. Miss Avoyelles heard 
their shout of rage and defiance as they entered the 
avenue and discovered that they were surrounded, 
She heard shots fired, and wild tones mingling, and 
one great fear was at her heart, Was he killed? 
Not one was killed. So wisely bad King disposed 
his force, so unawares the foe, and so surprised to 


find themselves in the presence of so a@ party, 
that it was almost a bloodless victory. would 
return to New Orleans with a more cargo 
than cotton. But Miss A who had 


voyellee—she 
placed yictory in their hands? King forgot the 
two years as he entered the room where she stood. 

‘We owe you this,” he said; ‘‘but do you know 
all that it has brought upon you? You can not 
stay here in safety. One has escaped who will tell 
the story—and you are suspected !” 

She looked bewildered. “‘What? I have no 
safer place of refuge than Avoyelles. I have no 
other home now. pr a cenre S Son Soars 
have been confiscated. shal! I go?” 

“Grace, dear Grace! .will you not come with 
me? Iwas too tr when you were s0 
prosperous; but I loved you, Grace; I have lovex| 
you Since that first hour I met you. Will you go 
with me, Grace?” 

So he had loved her. 

They had both kept this silent faith for two 


She put out her hand, and half a smile dawned. 

“T have kept my promise of welcome, and I wil! 
keep my faith,” she said. 

She took her faithful servants with her, but th: 


pouse his cause, 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S 


GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


Tue Mirrrary Teiecrapn of the Army of the 
Cumberland, which we illustrate below, and which 
is under the command of Captain Van Duzer, 
has proved an invaluable acquisition to General 
SHERMAN and to the North. We have by this 


means been in daily receipt of news from our ar- 
mies in the West. Captain Van Duzer surprised 
General SHERMAN shortly after he had occupied 
Ackworth by the information that the wires were 
working, and Washington was but one hour dis- 
tant. The town of Ackworth is small, few of its 
inhabitants being at this time in it, since every 


es noe il 


_ “iil 


man has been taken off by the army, and the fe- 
male portion of the inhabitants were timid about 
remajning. Ackworth is on the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, a few miles northwest of Marietta. 
Sherman reached this point on the 6th of June. 

‘* Bia Suanry,” also illustrated on this page, al- 
though dull enough in ordinary times, is likely for 
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CAMPAIGN—“BIG SHANTY STATION”—GENERAL LOGAN’S ADVANCE, June 10, 1864.—[Sxercuep sy Tueopore R. Davis.] 


some days to come, as the resting-place of SHer- 
MAN’s army, to present scenes of the intensest ac- 
tivity. In front of the place, along the range of 
Lost Kenesaw mountains, the enemy lies in 
force, until the combination of the Federal com- 
mander and the prowess of the Union army shall 
compel him to take another step southward. 
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THE BRIG “ VISION,” CAPTAIN DONOVAN, LEAVING NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL, June 26, 1864. 


GONE TO SEA. 


WE give above an illustration representing the 
orig Vision, which sailed on Sunday, June 26, from 
the Battery direct for Liverpool. Probably no ves- 
sel ever ventured to breast the Atlantic under cir- 
cumstances so novel and impressive. ,This little 
brig is only fifteen feet long and four and a half 
feet wide, and has only a depth of two feet and ten 
inches, Her-crew consisted of Captain Jonn C. 
Doxovan, who owns the vessel, a Rhode Island 
sailor, and the Captain’s dog Toby. The Vision was 
to have started on Saturday, but was delayed; she 
is expected to make her trip in two months, Not- 
withstanding the heat on Sunday, a large number 
of people crowded the Battery to witness her de- 
parture on this most romantic voyage. The brig 
sailed out in gallant style, carrying the stars and 
stripes. 





GENERAL LONGSTREET. 


Is our last Weekly was engraved a portrait of 
General Lee, and in this we give that of General 
Lonesrreet, who is perhaps, since the death*of 
SronEWALL Jackson, second only to Lex in the 
military reputation he has achieved by the cam- 
paigns between Washington and Richmond during 
the last three years. General JAMES 
Legcstreet, who is a native of Ala- 
bama, was regularly educated for the 
profession of arms. He entered the 
United States army in 1838. He was 
attached first to the Fourth and then 
to the Eighth infantry regiments. He 
served in all the battles of the Mexi- 
can war, and, like General Ler, was 
wounded at Chapultepec. He was 
twice brevetted for distinguished serv- 
ices in that war. In 1858 he obtain- 
ed a post in the Paymaster’s depart- 
ment, to which he belonged, with the 
rank of Major. When the-civil war 
broke out, in 1861, he at once joined 

* the army of the Confederate States. 
The brigade which he commanded at 
the fight of Bull Run, in July of that 
year, was one of the first bodies of 
Southern troops that came into actu- 
al collision with the Federals; and in 
the sanguinary battle of Manassas, 
which soon afterward ensued, Gener- 
al Lonesrreet led the main attack, 
though General Beaurecarp was in 
chief command. As a General of 
Division, Lonestrerr acted under 
General Lee throughout the Virginia 
campaigns of 1862 and 1863. Lone- 
STREET is forty-three years of age—a 
thick-set, determined -looking man: 
His corps, whe are devotedly attached 
to him, often complain that he is al- 
ways with General Ler, He is in 
the habit of exposing himself in a 
careless manner, and it was perhaps 
in this way that he got his wound in 
one of the battles in-the Wilderness. 
At Gettysburg he is said to have led 
a Georgian regiment in a charge 
against a battery, hat in hand, arti in 
front of every body. A few hours 
later # Colonel found him seated on 
the top of a snake fence at the edge 
of the wood, and looking perfectly 
calm and unperturbed, while some of 
his troops passed by. The gallant 
Colonel, who scarcely knew what had 
been the result of the battle, observed 
to General Lonesrresr, ‘‘I wouldn't 
have missed this for any thing.” 
Lonastreer replied, laughing, “‘ The 
devil you wouldn't! I should liked to 


“have missed it very much; we've at- 
tacked, and been repulsed ; 
there!” 





NEGRO EXECUTION, 


Ox this page a sketch is given rep- 
resenting the execution, on June 20, 
of Witz1AM Jounsox, a colored sol- 
dier. He deserted from the Twenty- 


| third United States colored troops, and on the 8th 
| attempted to commit an outrage on a white wo- 
man at Cold Harbor. Considerable importance was 

given to the affair, in order that the example might 
| Be made more effective. Jonson confessed his 
guilt, and was executed within the outer breast- 
| works about Petersburg, on an elevation, and in 
plain view of the enemy, a white flag covering the 
ceremony. 





GENERAL F. C. BARLOW. 


General Francis CHANNING BARLOW, more 
familiarly known as General Frank BARLow, whose 
portrait appears on page 487, is already one of. the 
most conspicuous soldiers of the war—one of its 
most heroic and romantic figures. Born in Brook- 
lyn, in 1834, he passed most of his childhood and 
youth in New England, graduating at the head of 
the distinguished class at Harvard in 1855. The 
college traditions of that time are full of anecdotes 
of his humor, and that fascinating superiority which 
excels without an effort. Upon leaving college he 
studied law, and after a brief employment in the 
Tribune office began to practice in New York. His 
cool, clear head and true heart taught him the sig- 
nificance of public affairs, and at the first call to 





arms he rose from his desk and enrolled himself as a 











EXECUTION OF THE NEGRO WILLIAM JOHNSON, AT PETERSBURG, VA.—[{Paorocnsrim ey Bmapy.) 


private in the New York Twelfth Militia Regiment. 
The President’s proclamation appeared upon Mon- 
day, the 15th of April, 1861. On Sanday, the 2ist, 
the Twelfth Reginient marched. In three months 
Private Bartow was First Lieutenant. Presently 
he was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the New York 
Sixty-first. His remarkable military capacity de- 
veloped itself upon every occasion. Calm, swift, 
and inexorable, he mastered the theory of war, 
while his qualities and temperament peculiarly fitted 
him for active service in the field, During the siege 
of Yorktown he became Colonel, and was Acting- 
Brigadier during part of theaction at Fair Oaks. In 
the retreat from the Chickahominy to the James his 
regiment rendered most important service. He re- 
turned to Washington after the terrible fighting in 
the second Bull Run campaign with scarcely more 
than a hundred men, and the New York Sixty-fourth 
was added to Colonel Bantow’s command, At the 
battle of Antietam, on the 17th September, 1862, he 
captured two stands of colors and three hundred 
men, and was highly praised by General CALDWELL, 
and recommended for promotion. Colonel Bartow 
received two severe wounds, and was carried off the 
field for dead. Two days afterward the President 
appointed him Brigadier-General for distinguished 
conduct at the battle of Fair Oaks. 


General Bartow lay for a long time prostrate 





with his wounds, But he gradually recovered, and 
was at the head of his brigade at Gettysburg. He 
was terribly wounded again in that battle, and fell 
into the hands of the rebels ; but thinking him eure 
to die, they allowed him to be taken within our 
lines. He languished for many months, but during 
the spring he was so far recovered’ as to Took once 
more for active service. He said, “I ack only to go 
with General Hancock ;” and when the of 
the Potomac moved, on the 8d and 4th of May, 
General Bartow commanded the first division of 
HAnoocr’s corps. 

During the present campaign no naine has been 
more illustrious. for valor and victory. With Bm- 
neEy's division Bartow's made that silent assault at 
daybreak upon the rebel worke at Spottsylyania— 
silent until success broke out into a*tumult of cheers 
—which resulted in the capture of the rebel Gener- 

s Jounson and Srxwarr, three thousand men, 
hteen cannon, and twenty-two standards. 

Throughout the campaign Bartow is conspicuous 
among the noble band of united heroes, officers and 
men, in the very active front of battle. He is just 


that the history of American Liberty will forever 

The men of General Bsntow’'s division would 
never forgive his biographer who should omit to re- 
cord the unwearied service in the bos- 
pitals and among the wounded and 
dying Union soldiers, from the bégin- 
ning of the war to this day, of his 
faithful end devoted wife. Never far 
from her heroic husband in the field, 
she is always an angel a agse goes 
camp and among his men, for 20 
woman in the land do mors earnest 
prayers ascend from suffering lips and 
grateful hearts than for. Mrs. General 
BaRrLow. 








HOW I GOT MY LITTLE 
DOG. 
“Raurn, T wish I had a nice little 
dog.” 
‘* Should think you might be satis- 
fied with a first-class husband, baby, 
and puss.” 

** Fiddle-sticks !” 

Ralph turned over a leaf of his law- 
book with a significant air, and. the 
clock and sewing-machine ticked on 
in silence for five minutes. 

‘Ralph, I tell you I, do; want a 
cunning little deg.” , 

dear ” 


i cuff upen the curls over 
fadeoas 

that ts a specinien of that gen- 

' tlemain's ordinary suceess in studving 


Lagoa we bray’ patlor. 
don’t blame the poor fellow. About 


called, in passing, to enjoy a few min- 
utes’ quiet contemplation of the re- 
sults of my labors. 

I have not been there since. 
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blooming besatifully before it, and occasional vol- 
levs of hard. shot-like snow pelting it without. I 
was remarking te myself with some complacency 
that it was just the day to be at work in one’s own 


pretty parlor, with the top of Ralph’s curly head ‘ 


just visible over the back of his arm-chair, and 
baby asleep in her crib across the room, and pussy 
amusing herself under the sofa with a denuded 
spool (if I only had a little dog). And then I had 
digressed to some speculations upon the-two ques- 
tions, what we should have for tea, and what we 
should read in it evening, and was just deciding 
upon cream-toast and Carlyle when my reverie was 
suapped short by a knock at the door. 

It was uot a very welcome sound just then, and 
the case wus certainly not improved when Peggy 
opened the hall-door and exhibited —old Adam 
Baum. 

I never witnessed a more absurd attempt at affa- 
bility than. that was of Ralph’s when he sprang up 
out of his arm-chair, with an “Ab, Mr. Baum; 

Sir.” 

“s MiddI'n’, middl’n’, middI'n’,” replied the visitor, 
taking it for granted he had been asked “‘how do 
yq@p do?” “ An’ bow're you all here the day? 
And then he edded, ““Mornin’,” at me, with a grunt. 

For Mr. Baum is a practical man, and never pat- 
ronizes women who wear purple ribbons about their 
heads. 

“Ruther throng, I reckon, squire, about these 
times.”* ° 

Ralph made this intelligible by replying, ‘‘ Why, 
no; he was not very busy just at present, Sir.” 

“Hain't? Well, I ‘lowed bein’ ’twa’n’t fur out 
o’ my road, I’d just ride my beast roun’ this course 
the day, and see what sort of a dicker I could make 
with you about that there job o' mine—you've heerd 
on’t ‘fore now likely—that there—” 

By this time our guest was established in a chair 
before the fire, with a striped mitten on each knee, 
and a pipe in one hand, which looked like the head 
of a Dutch landlord impaled on an elder-stick; and 
now he left his auditor waiting for the next word 
while he occupied himself a little while in dipping 
up small coals with his pipe and trying to make 
them burn. 

‘*That there suit o’ mine, you know,” he re- 
sumed at last, when the pipe was fairly fuming, 
** "gin the Widda Ford.” 

No, Ralph had not heard of it; and he asked, 
“What's the question between you and Mrs. Ford?” 

‘*’Bout a farm,” said Adam, puffing industrious- 
ly. “I’ve ai-dy you must a’ seen the Widda’s place 
yonder, up the creek, side 0’ me—poorish kin’ of a 
house, if you min’, half log and balf frame, just tight 
acrost the run fernent me—trees aroun’, if you min’. 
Well, Sir, yon’s the spot.” 

A few more puffs and then he took up his story 
explosively. ‘ 

** Charley Ford come on yonder from up in York 
State fourteen year ago come next April. An’ he 
got lan’o’ me. An’ he got marr’d an’ come on an’ 
red it up an’ built him a house an’ lived there. An’ 
he’s to pay for’t, y’un’erstan’, so mucha year. Well, 
he gin me the first hunder’n fifty—gin me that fair’n 
square—an’ after that, min’ ye, Charley Ford never 
gin me a cent—not the first blessed red cent. 

‘* You see Charley was allers a poor, doncy, sick- 
ly kin’ of a fella~ruther 2 hard way o’ gitten along 
—an’ I just ‘lowed I wouldn't push him—thought a 
pity of him y’un’erstan’. An’ so it just slipped along 
an’ slipped along. An’ when the seven year was 
up—'twas to be all paid up in seven year ‘f you 
min’—why then Charley was just a goin’ off, as you 
might say, with consumption. Well Charley he 
sends for me, and he wants I should agree for to let 
the widda’n two childer just stay right straight along 
another seven year—considern, y'un’erstan’, wot 
he’d gin me at first, and the red’n up he'd done on'’t, 
an’ so forth an’ 80 on.” 

“Well, bein’ things was just as they was, you 
know—him a dyin’ an’ all—why I just gin ’t up, 
‘greed to’t, the way Charley wanted, an’ him an’ me 
we drawed up writin’s with effect an’ intent there- 
unto conformable, Well now, Sir, ’f you'll believe 


‘it, i's just them very writin’s whereby the widda’s 


got stayin’ on there seven year, this next spring a 
comin’, that she’d make out now was a deed o’ that 
there farm”—with a tremendous flourish of the 
Dutch landiord. 

“You have these writings?” inquired Ralph, 

after a little pause. 

“Course, got ‘em myself.” 

“* You can prove their identity ?” 

“Nan?” 

‘**You can prove them to be the same writings 
which were executed just before Ford’s death?” 

“Well, Sir, I'll just tell you wot I kin do;” and 
Adam set one boot on the fender, evidently about 
to bring forward his great gun—“old man Judd, 
over yorsler, was to give a deed o’ lan’ for'n oil-site. 
An’ he goes to the widda an’ wants to git the loan 
o’ her deed for to copy, ‘lowed ’twould save hirin’ a 
lawyer, y’un’erstan’. Old man seen ’twa'nt right 
some way, an’ he just takes it over to law yer Bissel. 
Bissel he told him, ‘ Humph, no deed 't all.’ 

“So then you see why I just got to hear on’t 
right straight along. Why the widda owns up 
now ’t she never read the writin’—never onst 
looked into’t. Fur’s I know the woman act'ly 
thinks "twas a deed. She never knowed a haet 
about things—them stuck up kin’ o’ women mostly 
don't,” remarked Mr. Baum, without looking at me. 

‘The other party, of course, claim that the deed 
has been destroyed since it left Mrs. Ford's hands, 
and that the paper you produce is a forgery,” re- 
marked Ralph. | c 

“* Well, that’s about wot they'd like to make out,” 
said Adam, stooping for another coal. 

‘* How about the witnesses to the—this ‘ writing’ 
you speak of ?” 

‘‘ Why, there's just the mischief o’ the thing, you 
see, the witnesses is both dead. One on ’em was 
old Wells, an’ t’other’n was a han’ o’ mine ’t: went 
off to Californy an’ died.” 

“* Who was this last ?” 

“‘ Name was Oson Hall—fella’s used to call him 
Nose an’ All—had such an all-fired great hook of a 
hose. Jam up kin’ of a chap Oson was too.” 





Mr. Baum was becoming communicative and in- 


tiating I thought. 
or: The farm must be worth something by this 
time,” remarked Ral 

“Well the heft en lays up on the hill, that 
a’nt worth y’er poker; but that little corner ‘t lays 
on the flat, well, Sir, there’s a New York oil com- 
pany ’t’s boun’ to have tbat there bit o’ lan for 
twenty thousand dollars soon’s ever that suit’s 
done.” 

“Y-e-s,” mused Ralph. ‘’Be lucky for you 
now if this Oson Hall should happen to turn up 
after all before*it comes off. These California 
deaths are not always very reliable.” 

I saw Ralph dart one of his dissecting glances 
across at his neighbor and then look down again 
grimly satisfied. ’ 

“Guess there ain’t much chance o’ that,” re- 
‘marked Adam. 

‘Now, Mr. Baum,” began Ralph, after employ- 
ing himself a little while in ly unscrewing the 
point of his pencil, “ I'll tell you my opinion of this 
matter. You are a very wealthy man. Those two 
flowing wells must be bringing you your thousands 
a day.” 

“Well, Sir, they say up the creek yonder that 
there ain't many fellas that’s pilin’ of it up much 
faster’n old Adam.” 

‘* Exactly; and so, of course, there are not many 
who are watched and criticised and talked about as 
much. Now, Sir, you are running a risk. Your 
case rests, of course, on John Judd’s testimony, and 
John Judd’s testimony’s a thing that I wouldn't 
stake my good name upon—not for twice twenty 
thousand dollars. It'll go down with a jury per- 
haps—in the absence of evidence on the other side— 
but it'll not go down very well with the communi- 
ty, you may depend on that. 

“This Mrs. Ford is a very estimable lady, and, 
in spite of her misfortunes and her humble circum- 
stances, she has a great many friends, Very strong 
sympathy will—” 

“Oh, be sure. I ain’t got nothin’ pertik’lar agin 
the widda Ford. Me an’ Charley allers got along 
fust-rate, an’ so’s men’ her. But you see, squire, 
property ’s property, an’ bein’t that lan’s mine, why 
it looks kin’ o’ reasonable 't I should be gitt'n a little 
o’ the good on’t some time or "nother—rather looks 
that way to me.” 

* The question is, Mr. Baum, whether you can af- 
ford it—whether you can afford it; 1 mean, con- 
sidering the distinguished position which your enor- 
mous wealth must give you. Twenty thousand 
dollars is a small matter to one who controls the 
colossal fortune which you yill possess in two years 
from this time; but it is a very important thing 
that there should be no suspicion in regard to the 
dealings of so eminéht a citizen. You know the 
conduct of our great millionaires is always animad- 
verted upon with great rigor. When a gentleman 
has become known in Pittsburg, and Philadelphia, 
and New York, and London, and all the grand 
centres of commerce, as one of the great petroleum 
princes of the country, he holds a position in the 
eyes of general society, which—” 

I was beginning to blush vermilion for Ralph, 
when Peggy's three-cornered face appeared at a 
very small opening in the door, making various 
grimaces which seemed to indicate that I was want- 
edin herdepartment. I went down and took charge 
of the cookies, which the poor child had given up in 
despair. But my brain was a great deal busier 
than my fingers. I stood at the drop-table for half 
an hour, moulding, rolling out, and cutting; and 
all the time I was hunting down a reminiscence 
which was always just before me, and always just 
beyond my reach. I knew it was very important ; 
I knew I must have it, in fact; but the cookies 
were finished, and the oven hot, and no glimmer 
of light had come yet. Just as I laid my hand on 
the oven door, and was bending to look in, Peggy 
called out at me in her free and easy way: ‘Take 
care, Mrs. Ellet. Such a blast as that ’ere hickory- 
wood makes! If you don’t mind, you'll scorch 
-— cookies, and your apron, an’ your nose, an’ 

I dropped my cookies, and darted up to the par- 
lor, with both boots creaking ‘‘ Eureka!” at every 
bound. Ralph was meditating by himself. 

‘* Ralph,” said I, “ I’m going to start for mother 
next week.” 

* You're not going a step!” 

‘**Deed I will, Ralph.” . 

“Seventy-five miles, such weather as this, baby 
and all. You crazy child!” 

I saw there was work before me, and so I mount- 
ed Ralph’s knee, with one hand on the back of his 
coat collar, and the other crimping the corner of 
his cravat, and began. I am ashamed to say that 
it took me forty-five minutes; but then that in- 
cluded the whole business up to the transfer of sun- 
dry bills from his vest pocket to my portemonnaie. 

That evening Ralph grew abstracted over his 
‘Frederick the Great.” At last he laid the book 
down on his knee, and said: 

‘* Nette, I'd give you half a dozen little dogs if 
somebody would only checkmate that old villain, 
and give poor Mrs. Ford her twenty thousand.” 

“‘Thank you,” said I; ‘one sixth of that num- 
ber will do very well.” 


One cold day, two weeks later, I drove up to the 
door of an “oil shanty,” after rattling for three 
hours over a road which was, in its natural state, 
one long river of bituminous mud. We went in~— 
my escortand I. One of the four plank waiis was 
perforated with a window of six panes, and by that 
light we could discern that the room contained « 
cooking-stove, a table, two benches, a chair, and— 
old Adam Baum. table, chaff, walls, and 
floor were black with petroleum and smoke. Even 
the overlapping boards which formed the sloping 
roof a few feet above our heads were reeking with 
the strong resinous viscidity: a drop fell on my 
glove from somewhere over me, As for Adam, he 
looked like some fossilized quadrumanous progen- 
itor of his namesake, just washed up through an 
oil-well from some catacomb down below. Face, 


"| hair, and grizzled beard were all huddled together 





in a curious kind of indistinctness. What had been 
corduroy was under a level surface of 
the tallowy varnish, and his short coat looked as if 


smoking 

a tin basin of hot oysters, and a yellow 
plate jointly occupied by twenty crackers, a piece 
of baker’s loaf, and a right-angled segment of pound- 
cake, occupied the farther end of the bare pine ta- 
ble, with knife, fork, and iron spoon in the greasiest 
corner of all. Let no innocent presume 
to infer that this was a miserable habitation, or that 
its master proved himself an old miser by living in 
it. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Baum was only 
‘*shantying,” and shantying is one of the recog- 
nized modes of existence. 

Well, I went in, and my companion followed, 
with a curt “How are ye, Sir?” to our host. I 
laid my hand carelessly on the chair as I passed, 
and set it for him before the stove, taking a seat 
myself on the end of a bench near the table. The 
young savage took it without any objection, and 
sat contemplating the fire under his wide-awake, 
leaving the profile of a very prominent, singularly- 
curved Roman nose to be contemplated at leisure 
by Mr. Adam Baum. 

Presently I saw the" figure of the oil-nabob 
straightening itself, and his face growing yellow 

and coal-dust. 


‘*That’s me, Sir,” echoed the visitor. 

‘* Heerd you was dead,” gasped Adam, at length. 

“ Ah-ha!” said Hall, significantly. 

. Then there was silence a little while. Mr. 
Baum’s mental machinery works pretiy well in its 
way, but not very swiftly. a 

‘* Well, Oson,” said he, brightening up, ‘‘ what'll 
you take. Grocery just t’other side o’ the derrick 
out here. Ain't got the first haet in the shanty.” 

**Can't stop, Sir,” interrupted Hall, gruffly. 

‘*Sho! take no time.” 

‘No, Sir.” 

‘There's a little business to be done to-day, Mr. 
Baum,” said I, gravely, rising and standing by the 
table. Mr. Baum answered not a word. ; 

we all remained “in statu quo” for a little 
while. Hall took up a pine stick, and with-an el- 
bow resting on each knee, began fashioning the 
ashes on the hearth into the semblance of a mount- 
ain. 

** Well, Sir,” he said at last. 

“‘T don’t do no business when there’s women a 
jukin’ aroun’,” grunted Adam. 

‘* Let me explain to you,” said I, quietly, ‘‘ how 
I happen to be here to-day with Mr. Hall. I had 
seen him some time ago, cutting wood one day at 
my mother’s, and heard him mention that trip to 
California which you spoke of to my husband the 
otherday. I remembered it afterward, and thought 
perhaps I could find him. So I did find him, after 
a while, and we both came on +t once, of course.” 

Still not a word. I stood ~ the table, super- 
ficially very cool, but with m) art half stifling 
me. Hall began to diversify i mountain with 
several transverse valleys. 

By-and-by Adam made one more _ ove. 

‘Say, Oson, don’t be skeered. Cu:: » ‘long, treat 
old times. Guess Old Adam’s able tc ‘vot up.” 

“Can't stop, I tell you,” and Hall thrust the 
stick into the stove and took up his fur gloves. 

Then, at last it came. 

‘* Well, if you’ve a min’ to be reasonable, an’ con- 
sider’t, an’ accommodatin’ to an old man. We're all 
on us li’ble to git out o’ the way s’mtimes—p-t-0-n-e 
t’evil as the sparks flies up'ards.” 

‘*Certainly, Mr. Baum,” said I, ‘‘ we shall all re- 
member that. There’s nothing hard to be done. 
I have brought another deed ready for signing,” 
and I placed the document, with pen and ink on 
the table; ‘‘ when that is done, the whole matter 
will be ended. Write your name here, if you please, 
and Mr. Hall and I will sign here as witnesses.” 

It was an hour fo me before the crest-fallen old 
man got through with the operation of shambling 
up to the table and scrawling his name. Then I 
wrote mine with nervous fingers. Hall put his 
great black autograph down below, and in five min- 
utes we were in the wagon again, the deed safe in 


my pocket. 
Hall turned his horse’s head, and then stood up 
with the reins in his hand, and shouted back at the 
shanty. Adam appeared at the door. ; 
‘Mr. Baum, I believe I didn’t mention it to you 
before, and perhaps you'd like to hear. “You re- 
member Oson Hall, my brother, one ’t had a nose 
a an and signed that other 


‘*Thunder an’ blazes!” 

We didn’t hear any more. Peter Hall touched 
his horse and away we went—Peter, almost help- 
less with laughter, over the best of all the practical 
jokes he had ever had a hand in. 

, there’s 


This evening, as I am finishing my story, 
a discussion in progress, on the subject of a chicken- 
wing, between Pussy and Durfee. Durfee is an in- 
—— Sie ie ae a mere lapful of black- 
rown curls just at present, with any amount of 
silky brown ears, but destined some of these years 
to monopolize two-thirds of the hearth-rug at least. 
He is on the best of terms with baby, and a very 
special favorite with my friend Master Charley Ford, 
not to speak of Pussy and Ralph, and on the whole 
I am very well satisfied with the present aspect of 
atici:s, except that Ralph will persist in spoiling 


; uy pet's pretty name by calling him my Fee, 





LOST IN THE WILDERNESS. 
My love! my only love! 

Where lies thy head to-night? 
"Tis weary waiting for break of day, 

And for tidings of the fight! 
Somewhere in a crowded camp, 

Ox mayhap on a ghastly field, 
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Is lying one whom my jealous heart - 
To Death will never yield. 


My love! my only love! 
But the rivers roll between ; 

And the land it stretcheth for weary miles 
In summer beauty green, 


My love! my only love! 
But the night is long and lone; 

And my heart goes out through the dewy derk 
With a sore, unsoothéd moan. 


My love! my only love! 
But my arms are vacant yet; 

And the cheeks that are fading because unkissed, 
With passionate tears are wet. ~ 


My love! my only love! 
My life is a wasting pain; 

For its fullness of unshed tenderness 
Maketh it ache again. 


My love! my only love! 
I will arise and go: 

To find thee is all that is left for m 
If thy glory lieth low! : 


* * 7 o * "“« 


Alas! and she could not know 
That the grass was springing green, 

And the rank weeds hiding a somerumyG. where 
& knightly soul had been. 

Alas! for the faithful heart; 
Alas! for its yearning pain: 

He hath laid him down in the Wilderness, 
Never to rise again. 
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HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH I., called Frederick th 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 


Dollar each. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $115 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ......... eee 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ........... se. 40 00 each, 
500 Ladies’ and.Gent's Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains...... «+ 500 to 10 00 each, 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets ........ .. 5.00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 *« % nc ceereceee B00 to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches ......... ceees 4000 600 each, 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches...... . 400 to 600 cach. 


8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops...... eecccee 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentin® Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 


5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 250 to 8 00 each, 
3000 Watch Keys. ......c.sseesees - 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs...... «+eee 250 to 600 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons.......+..s.-0. 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings...... Sboovecesecgs 250 to 5 00 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings..........+++-. 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Lockets. ..... seccceccecceceese 260 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases And Pencils.......... 400 to 600 each. 
All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gayd to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Pive Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AGEnTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. _ Agente will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps, Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York, 


Duryea’s Maizena 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


International Exhibition, 


, 1662; 
AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

AT HAMBURG, JULY, 1863, yy ~ a 

HIGHEST Pk: E MEDAL FOR ITS G 
DELICACY 43 AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 

Can be served i in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold with di let, 
with 50 Recei: ‘vill be furnished on 3) by let- 
ter or oth 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 











HE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Py: July.— Vol. 40, begins with a Double No., now 
ready, Col 


* PsvoHoLoey, 3 
much other AB mig og ey ay pny Soy Fong 
It is a handsomely Illustrated Monthly, with nay 
Columns of rieh reading matter. Newsmen have 
3, cas on Sa easy by owas & Wat No. 50 


a 


AMERICAN 
GOLD PEN Co. 


eS eee ee ee &- 
ery description. Sole Manufacturers of 


Angular Nibbed Pen. 


AGENTS WANTED it the country. Extra 


made to the trade. 
Send for our descriptive . AMERIOAN GOLD Pzn 
Co., No, 200 Broadway, N. ¥ 





42200 Month.—Active and reliable Agents in the 
gir ee: — in this most Lemeiiee busi- 

any XE and no risk. Address or apply 
toT. & Hu. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, New York. 


The Safem Leg. 


This Leg is LIGHT, DUBABLE, COMFORTABE, NOISELESS, 

t consirastion, ond uhnaaue fo Mae, It dis- 
penses with all corns, leaves the MUSCLES rrex and the 
adapted to ALL oLasses of 








Cases, Rings, &c. 
Arm Boles &. 
For 31, we send a 
solid silver Shield 
(pure coin), or either 
Army Corps, Division 
or Co. Pin, with your 





thereon ; 
we will send a new Artillery, ni Cavalry, Engineer, 
or Pontonier's Pin, engraved as above. Send for whole- 
sale 5 circular, 8, M. WARD & 00. 208 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 





he Summer No. of MME. DEMO S MIRROR of 
FASHIONS Now Ready.—A brilliant display of beau- 
tiful novelties, music, elegant fashion seven Full 


Size Patterns, an elegant Braid Sheet, with much valua- 
ble information, only 25 cents; or yearly = 
with a premium of One Dollar's worth of Extra 
(Form of an Order.) 
Mme. Demorest will a 1 0, ae 2 ets. for 
postage on the jums, for w me your 

Mirrer of Fashions for for one year, commencing with the 
Summer No, 

aed yh and address it to 

E. DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York. 








THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 

Ir Curts CATARRH i att — Tyrse anp STAGES 
with absolute certainty. Price $1 00, Send a stamp for 
a pamphlet.” NORTON & CO., Sole Agents, 75 Bleecker 
Street, one door W. of Broadway, N. Y. Bold by Druggists. 








Albums for the Army. 
Our New Pocket Album, 
holding sixteen pictures, and sold at 
Seventy-five Cents, 


is the cheapest and best Pocket Album ever offered to the 


blic. 
P sent mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
Seventy-five Cents. 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





FIELD, NAVY, and OPERA 
GLASSES manufactured by B. H. 
HORN, Optician, 212 Broadway, 
corner of Fulton St.; also every 


description of a Tele- 
scopes, Spectacles, and Eye-glass- 
and retail, nd 








Asthma Cured. 


Mollet pasrantens in Ten Minutes, «nd « 
permanent cu: te ag nehglih 4 aera 
Curr.” Cases py bg Fo 


adden, by 8G. Ura tpi to any 
ress, by S. C. sas Sieta Epa ea 
phia, Pa. Circulars sent 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—The 








nd to poataec hahech of aaleebneeieme 

in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 

doding. So one informing Xo ot me) ry 

can have thet money returned them a time within 

oa er py Lad py Ree Oy lege 
‘Address , 4 C. CLARK, 
P. O. Drawer 118, 

y, N. ¥. 























The Weak, the Consumptive, Rheumatic, Costive, Bil- 
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Photographic Medallions, 
Or CAMPAIGN MEDALS, accurate likenesses of 
ca on and enclosed in neat metallic cases, 
sent by mail, 15 cents each, or $150 per dozen. Libera) 
discount to Manufact: and wholesale 
and retail by JOHN GAULT, 

° No. 1 Park Place, New York, 





ious, and Delicate, after some days’ use, will find d 
strength and life pervade every organ of their frames. 
Every dose makes the blood purer. The nerves com- 
mence in the arteries and terminate in the veins. These 
pills, as a first effect, act upon the arterial blood, increas- 
ing the circulation, by which impurities are deposited in 
the veins, and they throw off such collections into the 
bowels, which organs, by the energy derived from Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, expel them from the system. When first 
used, the Pills may occasion griping, and even make the 
patient feel worse. This is an excellent sign, and shows 
the disease will soon be cured. No great good is often 
achieved without some trouble in its attainment, and this 
rule applies to the recovery of health. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions, Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK, 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines, 


ei uy sles ecco te Ca 





G. P. Pu , 441 Broadway, N. Y. 
wy a Cuurone. How to be Beauti- 





Phrenology in 
“G yd “hanes reel Economy, Corsets, etc., 
in July Double No. + Seni 
first post for 20- cents, or a for $2. A new vol. 
FOWLER & 889 Broadway, N. Y. 





HE een rane ad WITH SUCCESS. 

_ one A erybody and his wife, 

including his wife's Pass di, 4 

a gusto that makes the — of the pu 

grow fat, fatter, =o rec yet there i is room, Second 
edition now ready. 


EMOREST’S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED rlehal- B the 
model newspaper of 





eral Literature. Single 0 cents; yearly $4 00, 
with Demorest’s Mirror of Factions ooh ear as 
apremium. The best medium for in 
the count 


try. All communications fey to 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 39 Beekman Sooen 
Printing-Press for Sale. 


“One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $3600. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 


66 JNSTINCT AND REASON.”—What Learned Men 








say. The Human Head, com with the Go- 
rilla. The one three stories with a sky-light; the 
other, only a Doge and Horses ; 


ayear. New Volume. 
ELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


EAR READER, if you are a reader, do not fail to read 
the about the Kerosene Iiz in the “ Funpi- 








fa 
+ 
i 


beral by 
A. CASWELL, 60 Nassau St., New York. 


Violin Strings for Hot Weather, 25c., mailed. 
700 tunes for flute, violin, fife, 





FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 

Will you have Handsome Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 

Are you Baldheaded ? 


DR. BRIGGS'S Celebrated t has proved 
to give Coat tees the Withane or Mous- 


to grow in from six to eight weeks, and no humbug. 
on six 





DRE. C. BRIGGS, Chicago, Ill. 


66 -— OF CHARACTER.” — Puysroonomy, illus- 
trated with 14 figures, including men, women, 
and animals, resemblances in looks and character. Local 
Physiognomy, by the Rev. G. W. Hosmer, D.D. Corre- 
spondence between the character’of a country and of the 
people thereof. Given in the Juzy Dousiz No. ILivs- 
TRATED PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 20 cents, or $2 a year. 
New Vol. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


























0. T. W. 


Dr, Cuas. T. Jackson, State Assayer of Massachnsetts, 
| after an analysis of Burnet«'s Oriental Tooth Wash, rec- 
jrmeorc ? emma Gel ty ot 'aemy 


are eee ee (heme te 
busines, Permanent 
stead ox i - free on ion. 
BENJ. W HITOHOOOK, 14 Cheats st it Y¥. 


De YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR 











SEWING 
Aut Knows at 


AND HAND 
7°38, 443 Buoapway, N. ¥. 
If you want a 
Pirst-rate Glee wtp 


Py ag gy = any ny 
: soatte Sehetines’ pean ne 





ourcPart Soon 


$1 2%, on receipt the, beste of Hs. Gly on. 





The Rev. Charles E. King 


Continues to send (Free of Cost bis 
tion for the radical treatment and cure of 


tarrh; Affections of the Throat, and 

4 Disorders of thy Stomach 
Liver, and and al Dergngements “ 
the Nervous 


Address, with stamp, Rev. CHARLES E. KING, Sta- 
tion D, Bible House, N. Y. 

Sm The milder seasons are the most favorable to suc- 
cessful treatment in aLL visorpans. Religious pepers 
will please copy. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Ustablished 1845) 


' GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also phe. SE of 
BARD & te er PATENT ey NIB —e 


PENS. JAS. D, Resid Ticks $8 Maiden Lane, 
Y. Gold Pens 


DR. B. OC. PERRY, 








Formerly of 29 Winter Street, Boston, treate 
ly all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Biapching. ALso, removes Moth Freckles, end other Dis- 
(a amy gn bahia 


particulars enclose stamp for Circular, 
CARPET WARP. 
WOOL TWINE, 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane,N.¥. 
CHANCE FOR POETICAL PATHIOTION. — A 
undred 








Prize i One Hi Dollars is yap dylan 
of Demorest’s Uiustrated News, for the best 
ome = oe of Liberty and Universal 
litution. the 


Freedom Cons 
in Demorest's N. Y. Illustrated News. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 


At Baltimore, Washington, and ail places 5 rd 
Union troops, shou)d be sent by HARNDEN'S 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutiers chargpd low rates. 








604 MONTH! I want Agents at $60 @ month, 
$ expenses paid, to sell my Bverlasting Peucila, 
Oriental Burners, aud 13 other articles. 15 cireulars 
sent free.. Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 


The Gracfenberg Compahy’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Marshall's). 
An infallible cure for ‘* Female Weakness,” and ali 
Uterine complaints of women. 
Price $1 50 per bottle. Five bottles forSrx Douars. 
HE GRAEFENGERG VEGETABLE 





Pua. 
The best Pill in the world for family use, and for ali Bil- 
Price cents box. 


ious and Liver complaints. 
Address all orders to J. PF, M. 
Resident RAEFEN. 


No. J ‘> Willem Bioeeh, esr Walton, New Yor” 
Cw” Inquine oF DEALERS BVERYWHERE 2g 





}CRISTADORO’S 








5 tg ey 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
One Copy for Yer: oo 
ome Year... ss 
. Sa Copies for One Year ac 
n ine 8 
et terme or Tt Cie of . ns 
and Haxren's WEEKLY, together, 
a_lisnrere Nacanons 





a. oe 





. if 
Fagment taseriablg advenee, as dae 
side, and One Dollar and Cents line for dut- 
side Advertisements 


Nh Miata 6 
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AN OLD STORY NEWLY APPLIED. 
Ferxaxpy Woop. “Say Peace! or, by Thunder, I'll split it up the middle!” 





BOOTS Sa NES 


¢00D OOD Rog ea <HOESAa: 
aa aaa es BC aaY 


> — 
oAT BROOKS > 
N°S7SBROADWAY.NOISO FurronS! 


FIEK & HATCH. 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 


Securities. 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


POLLAK & SON, 
MerrscHauM MANUFACTURERS, 
692 Broadway, Near 4th St., N. Y., 
Wholesale and Retail. Pipes cat to 
order and repaired, All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular, or $6 for sample pipe. 


Wm. Knabe & Co., 


cenmeee of 


OLD MEDAL 
_ Grand and Square en 
Baltimore, Md. 
Certificates of excellence from 
Thalberg, Gottschalk, Strakosch, G. Satter, 
and other leading artiste. 
Every Instrument warranted for 
FIVE YEARS. 























REVOLVER. 


Approved by the Government. 


Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 
Also Pocket and Belt Revolvers, Sold by the Trade gen- 


erally. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
5 eee ee Tlion, N. Y. 


Good News for the 
Army. 


Hereafter we will send, post-paid, any of our PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS ordered. by soldiers for themselves 
or friends, giving an Album of the full value of the mon- 





ey sent. 
Our Albums have the reputation of being stueperior to 
all others in beauty and durability, and range in ‘price 


from 50 cts. te $50. 
Our catalogue of 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 
now embraces about 5000 officers, army and navy, states- 
men, actors, copies of works of art, &c. Catalogue sent 
on receipt of stamp. 
Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 
Our assortment of these is very extensive, including a 
great variety of views of the present war. 
Catalogue sent ae receipt of stamp. 
K, & H. T. ANTHONY & Co, 
501 Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturers of Photogrs raphic Materis ale 





Don’t buy your Gaiters 
or Shoes without Fogg’s 
Patent Lever Buckle. 


They are self-adjusting, and re- 
quire no holes punched in the strap. 
Dealers or manufacturers can en- 
close ‘Ten Cente Currency, and I 
will mail sample of two patterns. 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 
215 Pearl Street, New York, 


and 
63 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 











A SWEET AND 


PERFUMED BREATH 


VERSUS 
A BAD BREATH. 


What lady or gentleman wold remain under the curse 
of a disagreeable breath, when, by using the 


BALM OF 1000 FLOWERS, 


it would be cured? How many lovers it has separated!!! 
How many friends forever parted! Tuk SvnsEct 18 80 
De.icaTE, your nearest friend will not mention it; and 
you are yourself ignorant of the fact. To effect a radical 
cure, use the Balm as a tooth-wash night and morning. 


The Balm of 
THOUSAND FLOWERS | 


is a sweet and delightful preparation. ae is composed of 
Palm-oil and Honey: hence the name, The most 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


of ancient times used honey to beautify their complexion ; 
but the combination with palm-oil and other valuable 
= ients makes it still more valuable. For bathing 

fering infants, a few drops poured into a basin of water 
will dispel all fever, a &c. A few drops poured on 
your shaving-brush makes & beautiful soft lather, leaving 
the face pure and white. 

When used for and. Frecties, rend morning, it eradicates 
a he ee rendering the skin soft - 
and white, and free from blem 

Price 7§ Cents. For sale by by all Druggists. 


EXCELSIOR 
FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, removed to No. 9 Dey 8t., 
near Broadway. Public and Private Exhibitions, Flags, 
Lanterns, &c. guaranteed best and cheapest. 


History, Art, Politics, Beties-Lerrres, Porrry, Br- 
o@RAPHy, Criticism, NARRATIVE, Fiction, are ‘constantly 
represented in the pages of the 


Atlantic Monthly 


This Thoroug American Magazine is published 
monthly at ToeeEe 88 a year; single copies P35 conta, 
Liberal reduction to clubs, Send 25 cents for a specimen 


and circular. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston 
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pplied 
Socket-Jointed Leg, which has lateral 
like the natural one. 





DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. 8S. Commissioner. 
For instructions address Dx, Buy, at , 





’ 


2 New w Novel, 
. By Mrs. Ann S, Stephens. 
The Indian Queen. 


This §ne romance is just issued, in No. 70 of Beadle’s 
Dime Novels. For sale by all News Dealers. Price Ten 
Cents, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Liberal 
terms to Agents. 

BEADLE & CO., Publishers, 118 William St., N. Y. 


Gold Watch Free 





$15 #PerDay, $16 


Made easy by every Age who sells our Great New and 
Wonderful beh Size Stationery and Prize Pack- 
ages. $26 can bE MAve in a few hours by smart agents. 
Greatest money-making business of the age. Each Pack- 
age contains ot ey & of fine Writing Materials, 
such as Paper, elopes, Pens, Pencils, Blotters, Em- 
blems, Ladies’ Paris Fashion Plates, Designs for Needle- 
work, Cottage K Household Companions, Parlor 
Amusements, Guide for Letter Writers, Many Ways to 
Get Rich, Gente’ Pocket Calendars for the Year, — 
Designs, Yankee Norions of all kinds, Recipes, 
Engravings, Rich and Costly Presents of Fashionable pos 
elry, etc., ete., etc. Agents guaranteed $15 perday. A 
splendid Souip yGou> or Silver Hunting Case Lever Warton 
(warranted) presented rrex to each Agent. Send for our 
great new circulars for 1864 containing extra premium in- 
a 8 C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau 
Street, N. ¥. 


VERMILYE <«& Co., 
No. 44 Wall Street, New York, 
Bankers and Dealers in all kinds of Government Stocks. 
i U. S. 7.30 Treasury Notes, 
converted into 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881. 


The Bonds et New 10-40 Loan © hand for 
immediate delivery. 


GRANT. 


The largest and only correct portrait of Lieut.-Gen. 
oo is published by JONES & CLARK, 83 NASSAU 
ST., Agents wanted everywhere. Send 50 cents 
for phot aud letter of agency. 


Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet 
address H. C. L. Mears & Co., 277 W: 28d St., N. Y. 














Fremont CaMPatcn 
Mepat. Ofneatand 
green tae design, to 


\\ President. 
|} Send in your orders 


at once, 
j Texms: Single Med- 
al, 50 cents; per doz- 
Liberal 





ERETT & CO., 111 
Fulton St., N. ¥. City, 
Box 1614 


The Exquisite Toilet Articles of the 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE OF N. Y. 
Send for a prospectus as below. 

Pye, - pe Toretre, Soverzign Cosmetic, Restora- 

and Sanitary, $1 25 and 65 cts. per bottle. Jaron- 
ae Har, — Crrrain, but only harm- 
less restorative, $1 and 50 cts. per bottle. Huriz Puro- 
ComE, THE DeLiautTrut O11, T5 cts. Mag- 





ke no other, bu your 
4 victor 8. MAUGE 115 Chambers 
agent and 
you will receive carefully omen” 


seeare for Gen. Grant! 











where. Soak aate te oem copy and A; cir- 
cular, to N. PERRY, 96 Maiden New Y 
Metallic Artificial Legs. 
Weight only Four Pounds. 


A fit guaranteed. It makes no noise, It 


E. WESTON, 21 West 4th Street, Glachunatl 


WARDS SHIRTS 








Self-Measurement for — 







Printed directions for Self-Measurement, list of prices. 
and draw of different styles of Shirts abd Collase seat 
free everyw . 


& sponge. 
To Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 
Price 75 cts. each; sent by post to any part of the Union 
on the receipt of 90 cents, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Acrnts Wantrp in every Town in the Union. 


S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway, N. ¥. 





ie 


Surra & Ranp, Manufacturers of Onance Rurie and 
Ornaner Licutnine Powder, of superior strength and 


Orrioz, 170 Broapway, New York. 


Card Photographs. 


A splendid assortment. Address 
B, W. Hrroucocg, Manufecturer id Chambers St, N.Y, 





ate 1. The Hunt. 
The Patriot High. 


mapas Fon Sons Mere 


The aptive ain -%) eat Joe. For sale by 
all News Agents, and of pri 
10 — exch, GEORGE’ UNRO SCO tet Ww ~ 


$7 WATOH. $7 


A Bgavtiru. Engravep Goip PLatep Warton, Double 
Case, Lever Cap, small oo enameled dial, cut hands, 


oe 





per. 
i dads divans tan Uy all te 20 Ghee 
BEAUTIFUL OHAIN, for only $8. 
A neat Sivek Waron, same as above, specially adapted 
tothe Army. Sent free by mail, for only $7. 


$18 Algerine, 


Or Orricer’s Warton. 
A Supers “‘ Extra Double Gold Plated” wed or en- 
gine turned Hun’ Case Watch, Magic “6 Genu- 
ine English Je: or Nickel Movements,” “ M. J. Toxt- 
as” Independent Action, Self Balance, a “ Correct Guide" 
to the Soldier or Traveler. Perfect time-keeper, “ warrant- 
ed one year.” WH. stand Aor, and is an 
Exact Imitation of $100 Watch, 
Used by the British 
Sent Tree by mail, in elegant Morocco Caen 3 for only $18. 
Frank Leslie's Iliustrated Newspaper of Feb. 20 says 
of the ‘European Timekeeper,” “It is a novelty here, 
and an imitation of the celebrated timekeeper so much in 
use among the British ai sides i the and is calculated to 
meet the wants of our sold: in the field.” Illustrated 
News says, ‘* Correct timepieces ; and for beauty and fine 
finish they are equal in appearance to $100 watches." 
Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Importers, 38 & 40 
Ann Street, New York. 


No Wash or Preparation. No trouble or 
entangling the Hair; but a beautiful brown or black 
color at once by using Boswell & Warner's Colorific. New 
and Best. Try it, you will use no other. Draggists’ gen- 
eral Depot, 9 Dey St., N. Y., near Broadway. 








N those cases of scanty, retarded growth, the person 
over 18, by its peculiar stimulating power, the Balsam 
of the Tennessee Swamp Shrub has been found to ex- 
= the Beard, &c., to a fine and vigorous growth. 

The History and a small sam: od. a of this Balsam 
will be sent sealed, on recei, rn postage. 
JOHN RAWLINS, 815 yo my N. Y. 








ie — APRIL 192° 
* Snow-white linen-finished.” Mailed on receipt of $1. 


Suitable ** Lie,” . JEANERET, 78 Nassau Street, 
N. Y. Trade supplied 





U. S. Army Agency, 


64 Bleecker Street, N. Y., opposite Pay Department. 
All persons having claims against the Government 
should present them at this office for adjustment and pay- 


Saat <f GARD 60, Na the Sipetng cane an now being 


SOLDIERS DISCHARGED on account of 
wounds received in battle. 
DIs- 


VOLUNTEERS or REGULARS 
CHARGED after having served 2 years Payment 
prompt. Discharge can be sent by mail. 
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BRIDGEWATER PAINT, 





DRY AND GROUND IN OIL 


in Fa drab ee 
Gothic Cottages, Outbuildi &e. 
ROBEET REYNOLDS, Agent, No. 74 Maided Lane 





S07000NT 


Parifies and Sweetens the breath. Chranses, Beauties, 
aad Preserves the Teeth. 
eae tet ant Tuan Geeks Baten Peiee 





75 cents per bottle. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
218 Greenwich 8t., New York. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


479 Broadway, below Broome St.. 
IMPORTERS OF FINE CHINA, WEDGE WOOD, Panian, &c., 
&c. Enoravep Guass to order in great variety. 
Covorep Stongs Cuuna Dining Sets. 











GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


Frenon any Enousu Fanor .Goops. 
: Also, a full assortm nt of 
Jet. Coral, and Steel Goods. 
® Mallen Hartley & Graham, 








sas Sane SBS Sade Cheese 5. ¥,, 
du Chateau d 
St, Bi mingham. En as 
M ctjocts 800 chases. M BE ev- 
a ce toon AILED FREE 


peat C BOWEN, Box 290,Beoton, Mase. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQuasE, New (York, 
7 Have just Published: 


DENIS DUVAL. A Novel. By W. M. Taacxesay, Au- 
thor o “Vv, vVitslen” "the nan leone " 
“ Philip,” ‘The Virginians,” ‘The English Humor- 








With Ieratlons, “Ovoy Paper, 00 cea, 








